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‘A MAN’S A MAN FOR A’ THAT’ 


Tou Suiru is a journeyman painter who makes twenty- 
three shillings a week. He has a wife and four little 
children. ‘They live in a mean garret-room, are poorly 
clad and fed, and sickness is seldom absent from the 
house. Tom feels the degraded style of his life, but 
cannot remedy it; the public-house prevents him. 
Yet Tom has a certain hardy spirit of self-assertion 
about him, and thinks himself and others of his class 
entitled to something far better than they get in this 
world. lis favourite expression is, ‘A man’s a man 
for a’ that.’ 

‘Well, Tom, a man is a man at all times and in all 
circumstances ; but if you pretend to think that you 
are a capital man, a first-rate man, or even a respect- 
able man, you are in a great mistake. You say, what 
is there in poverty to make a man less than a man? 
That was Burns’s question, and certainly nothing can 
be clearer than that poverty in itse/f can unmake no 
man. A man’s a man; that is to say, a man entitled 
to some regard, notwithstanding that. But, my dear 
| Tom, you are not simply a poor man in the sense that 
| Burns contemplated ; that is, a virtuous man depressed 
| by indigence. You are a poor man, made so by follies 
on your own part that deprive you of all title to respect. 
Therefore, that grand assertion of Burns, which we 
all sympathise in because it proclaims so stoutly the 
inherent greatness of a worthy man irrespective of 
external circumstances, does not apply to you. You 
/ are in a delusion about it, my friend; and as there 
is perhaps something good in you after all, I will 
| endeavour to shew you how the matter really stands.’ 

‘A man’s a man for a’ that!’ again cries Tom, 
looking round to his companions, as calling them to 
make a chorus of it. But they all sit silent to hear 
the per contra. 

‘To go no further than your externals, Tom—I 
think modesty calls you to let Burns’s song alone. 
| You are dirty all over your person; you are ragged; 
and you are contented to sit in a very nasty place, 
| which you are every minute making nasticr. It is not 
| like a man to be and to do this, but more like one of 
| the lower animals. If you were to sing: “A pig’s a 
| pig for a’ that!” I would have nothing to say; but 
| really as one of the race which God has put over the 
world, I must protest against your taking the-name of 
| man at all. However, this is not the worst of it. You 
have a wife and little ones at home, and, instead of 
being kind and beneficent towards them, as the best 
feelings of humanity call you to be, you keep them in 
misery. You are harsh to them; you spend on your 
own basest appetites what should give them comfort; 


you leave them in neglect, whenever you have any 
enjoyment of your own in view. How can you be a 
man for a’ that, think you? But see the irrationality 
of it all. Your wages are sufficient, if well applied, 
to keep yourself and your family in comfort. You 
deliberately prefer misapplying them, although the result 
is so disastrous. Conduct so contrary to reason is not 
manlike, for man is pre-eminently a reasonable crea- 
ture: therefore, again, you are not entitled to use 
Burns’s maxim. In short, there being neither humane 
feeling nor rationality in your daily life, 1 am afraid 
you are hardly entitled to consider yourself as a man 
at all. 

‘Stop, now—I am not done with you, Tom. You 
often boast of your importance as a worker, in contrast 
with the other classes of society. “What would they 
all be without us?” you say. ‘I'rue, as to the class of 
workers—nobody denies it. But consider your own 
particular conduct as a member of that respectable body. 
By reason of your low indulgences, your family are in 
such circumstances as to be glad to take food, clothing, 
education, and medical aid, from those very people of 
whom you speak so defyingly. Were you yourself ill with 
fever, you would have to go to one of their hospitals. 
Were you cut off, as you may be any day, your family 
would be wholly dependent on the charity of the middle 
classes, for you have not saved a penny to leave them. 
You a man in spite of “a’ that!” What a delusion! 
You are a slave, with only the right to do yourself 
indefinite harm : “ Lord of thyself, that heritage of wo.” 
A real slave would be in a more respectable position ; 
for what he receives from the hands of his superiors, 
is only part of the arrangement understood to exist 
between him and them, while you at once take the 
privileges of the independent worker, and accept the 
charities that mark and are appropriate to bondage. 

‘Stop, again I say, and let me tell you all I think of 
you, after which you may speak if you choose. Iknow, 
in fact, what you are thinking of, and I will meet it. 
You consider yourself a clever fellow, a fellow of some 
nous, and that your word should go as far as anybody 
else’s. A pretty story, truly! Why, you can hardly 
read or sign your name. All the spare hours which so 
many other working-men have devoted to the cultiva- 


tion of their minds, you have spent in debasing pleasures. 


You know hardly anything beyond your own trade. 
You can sing a foolish song tolerably well over a pot of 
ale, with a set of nasty fellows like yourself, but you 
have not the slightest acquaintance either with the 
laws of the physical world, or with those sciences of 
experience and reflection by which the interests of 
great bodies of men are governed. Moreover, you have 
no refined or elevated feelings—no self-coutrol to enable 
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to or deal with other men in any kind of 
=! for a general good, lifting you 


Why, that, having taken no trouble, and exercised no 


J 

Tom; but the fact is, that, taking you in the best light 
possible, you are not a fellow of any nous at all, but a 
very short-sighted mortal. 

* “You are as good as your neighbours,”’ you say; but 
that I entirely deny. A man like you, who does nothing 
for his family or society, but misguides the one, and is 
half a burden to the other, is not nearly so good as most 
other people in the world are. Most happy am I to think 
that there is nothing in the working-man’s position in 
our country to degrade him, and that so many of them 
are, in the relation of their circumstances, as respectable 
as any people on earth. Hear what one eloquent and 
genial voice says of them, when speaking of the misap- 
prehensions of the authoress of Uncle Tom’s Cabin on 
the condition of the English peasantry: “I wish that 
such a writer as the authoress of this work could live 
a little time in the country in England, and really see 
for herself what these rustic labourers are like. She 
would find that, under their occasionally stolid appear- 
ance, and with their clumsy gait, there is an intelli- 
gence, a patience, an aptitude to learn, a capacity for 
reasonable obedience, and a general gentleness of blood 
and nature, which would mightily astonish her. She 
would even find, especially among the women, a grace 
and sweetness of demeanour which would remind her 
of the highest breeding. She is evidently perplexed to 
account to herself for the permission of the existence 
of slaves, so little do their lives appear to give room for 
the purposes of humanity: she would have no such 
doubt whatever in contemplating the life of the British 

t, or the British workman. She would see that 
his life fulfilled sufficiently the conditions of humanity, 
to render it a means of attaining to considerable self- 
culture, of exercising the strictest self-restraint, of 
appreciating and working out what is most beautiful 
in the affections and the duties of a free citizen.”* 
All this, so beautifully said, is most true, and most 

t it is to think of. But you, my pot-house 

ting friend, singing out “A man’s a man for a’ 
that,” it is not true of you or of any like you. You 
must permit me to tell you, that you are a great deal 
worse than your neighbours. Alas! what would this 
world have been if all had been like you hitherto, and 
all were like you now? In the first place, everything 
made during a week being spent and consumed before 
Saturday night, there would not have been a house 
built; not a road or bridge formed; no provision in 
summer for winter; nothing but the meanest, direst 
a everywhere. In the second place, not a single 

itution for the benefit of society could have been 
formed ; no discoveries in physics; no advances in the 
arts, could have been made. There would not have 
been the slightest progress in refinement or in morals. 
The truth is, my dear Tom, sitting as you do in self- 
glorification over this ale, with these worthy gentlemen 
to keep you up in your delusion, your condition as a 
member of society precisely represents that of a man 
at the commencement of society—in short, a savage. 
You are a dissident from civilisation, living in the 
enjoyment of many of" its advantages, without making 
a single sacrifice for them. And were it not that there 
are better people than you in the world, it would still 


* Letter, signed A, H., printed for private circulation. 


be a wilderness, as it was when man first set his foot 


in it.’ 
[Philanthropic lecturez and exit Tom 


SLEEPERS AWAKENED. 
Tue phenomenon of trance is a subject almost equally 
interesting to the imaginative and the scientific, 
The world, when in its infancy, recorded the marvel 
in the m of the Seven Champions of Christendom, 
and the hundred years’ repose of the Beauty of Faéry- 
dom; and as these dreams of imagination faded before 
the awakening power of knowledge, philosophers and 
grave physicians took up the tale, and sought to explain 
a mystery still full of darkness and awe. 
Now, although of late the philosophic public have 
more interested in sending people to sleep 
than in waking them up—as in mesmerism and electro- 
biology—it is possible that two or three incidents of 
the natural resurrection of the supposed dead, may 
not be void of interest to the general reader. We 


will begin with a winter’s tale, to which we listened, 
under a most favourable conjunction of domestic and 
friendly planets, this last Christmas; the narrator being | 
grandson to the heroine, and of course able to vouch | 
for its authenticity. i} 
Once upon a time—somewhere in the reign of George | 
II.—a certain German colonel, in the service of the | 
house of Hanover, married a young English lady of great _ 
beauty and little fortune. In accordance with a cour- | 
teous modern fashion, not common, however, in those | 
days, some noble friends of the bride offered the young 
couple a home during the honeymoon, in their ancient | 
and splendid castle in the north of England. ‘The | 
hospitality was accepted; and, as at the end of that || 
period the soldier was suddenly compelled to rejoin his l 
regiment, and embark for Germany, then the scene of | 
war, the lady’s stay was to be prolonged, at the request | 
of her hostess, till his return. That period never came. 
He fell in battle a few months after his departure, and 
his wife did not long survive him. She died after giving 
birth to a daughter, whom on her death-bed she com- 
mended to the guardianship and care of Lady P——. 
The trust was accepted. The orphan thus cast upon 
their protection was reared by Lord and Lady P—— 
as their own child in all things save one. They were 
Romanists ; but her mother having been of the Church 
of England, their sense of honour prevailed, and they 
had her educated in the reformed faith, sending her 
every Sunday to the clergyman of the parish for reli- 
gious instruction. She grew up a beautiful woman, 
accomplished also beyond her sex in those days; and | 


so it chanced that Lord P——’s third son, returning 
from his continental tour, was struck by the change 
time had wrought in his heretofore playmate, and 
forthwith fell in love with the portionless but bewitch- 
ing little heretic. Now, it might fairly be imagined, 
that they who had loved and reared the young girl as 
their own daughter, and who had proved themselves 
so generous, just, and honourable, would have gladly 
sanctioned this union; but it was not so. Her religion 
—albeit she owed it to themselves—was an objection 
not to be overcome, even although she offered to 
change her faith, which, taught only at intervals, and 
contradicted by the habits and tone of thought of her 
daily associates, had not taken very firm root. Sucha 
conversion, in truth, might justly be suspected under 
the circumstances, and the usual plan, therefore, was 
adopted—the lovers were separated. Lord P—— pro- 
cured a commission for his son in the army of Frederick 
the Great of Prussia, and sent the young lady on.a trip 
to Portugal, under the care of the English ambassador, 
who was his intimate friend, trusting that she might 
meet with somebody abroad who would prove 3 
successful 


rival to the young soldier. 
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If worldly was not one of William P——’s 
virtues, its lack was not apparent in his new position. 
He was serving a master who was not at all inclined 
to think discretion the better part of valour, and who 
watched with admiration through his telescope the 
desperate and daring courage with which the young 
Englishman carried a difficult post in his second battle. 
Turning to one of the officers of his staff when the day 
was won, Frederick desired him to summon ‘that brave 
English captain’ to his presence. He was respectfully 
reminded that the young soldier did not hold that rank. 
‘He has done so from the moment I remarked his con- 
duct,’ was the reply. In the same summary style of 

ion, the king greeted the Englishman at the 
close of another battle as ‘Major P——,’ adding a 
gracious wish to know if there were anything the 

officer desired which he, Frederick, could grant. 
No more unwelcome reply could have been devised 
than the one made to this royal kindness. Major 
P—— respectfully requested permission to quit the 
service! Frederick heard him with as much surprise 
as displeasure ; but after his implied promise to grant 
the request, he could not refuse. An order of dismissal 
was therefore drawn out officially, ending, according to 
the usual form, thus: ‘Major P—— is therefore at 
liberty to go ——,’ the blank being left for the king 
to fill in. The angry Frederick added these words: 
‘au diable. Frederick Rex.’ This curious dismissal and 
royal autograph are still preserved in Major P——’s 
famil 


The officer did not go in the direction indicated ; he 
merely proceeded to a country, the fiends of which are, 
according to a sailor’s proverb, ‘too civil by half.’ He 
went to Portugal; and, shortly after his arrival in 
Lisbon, renewed, as a matter of course, his family 
intimacy with the English ambassador, who having 
never heard of the forbidden love-passages between 
his fair charge and the younger son of the P——+s, 
made him always welcome at the Embassy: and so 
the days glided happily away, till a letter from the 
ambassador communicated to Lord P—— the startling 
intelligence of his son’s presence in Lisbon, and 
his frequent visits to his old friend. ‘The reply to this 
missive was a positive prohibition to the intercourse 
of the lovers, with which the good-natured envoy was 
obliged to comply. Their enforced estrangement fell 
heavily on both, especially on the lady, whose delicate 
spirits became suddenly and strangely affected. She 
grew faint and languid, without apparently suffering 
pain; and finally, to all appearance, died. ‘The ambas- 
sador’s daughters, young women of her own age, 
were greatly touched by this tragic catastrophe of the 
romance. ‘The corpse was kept beyond the usual time 
in warm countries; and at their earnest and tearful 
entreaty, the despairing lover was permitted once more 
to behold his fair betrothed before the grave closed over 
her. It was the night preceding the intended interment ; 
the coffin, which had already received its cold, still 
inmate, was placed upon a table covered with a black 
pall; the chamber was hung with black, and dimly 
lighted by large wax-tapers, placed at the head of the 
bier. Tremblingly, the young man raised the veil 
which covered the face of the dead, and gazed upon the 
calm, fixed, colourless features in silent agony; then 
bending down, he kissed the white lips fervently again 
and again—and oh, strange marvel of nature! the tale 
of the Sleeping Beauty became a reality ; 


A touch, a kiss! the charm was snapt ; 


the lips trembled slightly, the eyelids moved; and the 
truth—enough to have turned a weaker head—flashed 
on him: she was not dead, but in a trance! With 
wonderful presence of mind, he extinguished the lights, 
lifted the sleeper from her coffin, and bore her into the 
next room, thus saving her from perhaps a fatal shock. 
Gradually the vital powers were restored; but no 


commands could now keep William P—— from her 
whom he had thus restored from the grave. 

There had been no possibility of doubting the reality 
of the trance. The young lady had been insensible, 
cold, motionless, and, in the judgment of her physicians, 
dead for more than a week ; and a full and faithful account 
of this strange incident was forwarded by the ambassa- 
dor—now an intercessor for the lovers—to Lord P——, 
But, singular and touching as the incident was, it 
wrought no change in the sternness of the parents’ 
determination; and feeling that he could not again 
expose his betrothed to such suffering, and hoping 
that when the deed was irrevocable they should be 
pardoned, William married the fair sleeper in defiance 
of all prohibitions, and carried her with him to England. 

If happiness were to be estimated by worldly pros- 
perity, it had been better perchance for her to have 
slept on. They wrote a supplication for pardon to 
Lord and Lady P—— as soon as they reached London, 
but no reply was vouchsafed, no pardon ever granted, 
and the rash young couple found themselves in the 
great city friendless and destitute, the younger son’s 
allowance having been discontinued by his father. 
What was to be done? Never were moral courage and 
energy more needed. But the fair sleeper possessed 
both; she was, moreover, an excellent artist, painting 
flowers admirably, and in those days the market for 
talent was not overstocked: perhaps, also, her story 
may have been whispered abroad, and the secret interest 
of the ambassador exerted in her behalf. She sold her 
paintings and little fancy articles—the fashion of the 
times—screens, and baskets, and painted fans, success- 
fully, and thus supported her husband and herself. 
Strange contrast must their life have presented from 
its earlier years! Instead of the stateliest of England’s 
homes—the poor obscure lodging; instead of all the 
luxury and ease, appliances and means to boot of 
grandeur—the toil and the struggle for daily bread. 
Yet they were very happy. Both had doubtless 
learned the insufficiency of wealth and station to confer 
bliss, and found pleasures undreamed of before in the 
exercise of talent, in the pretty needful toil, in the 
thousand little ties of sympathy and mutual hopes 
and fears, comfortings and encouragings. The fancy 
loves to dwell upon the interior of that home: the 
quaint little room with its old-fashioned furniture, the 
few stiff chairs, the polished table, the worked fire- 
screen, partially protecting the fair young artist from 
the blaze of the cheerful fire as she bends over her 
task, and groups of roses and lilies, and all the sweet 
old-world flowers, upon her paper, or on the velvet 
or tiffany destined for her lady-employers ; whilst 
her husband, seated at her side, beguiles the incessant 
toil of its weariness by reading to her in a low sweet 
voice, or telling her of the great Frederick, and of the 
battles fought beneath the Prussian eagle. This is the 
fairest side of the picture. Many a real care and 
harassing anxiety must, nevertheless, have haunted the 
mind of the sleeper awakened, especially when the 
birth of her child, a daughter, demanded greater exer- 
tion and larger means. But there was no end to the 
ups and downs in the life of the Honourable William 
P——. About this time, a distant relative, who had 
been interested by the romance of his love, died, and 
left him a large fortune—a greater trial than poverty 
to many a spirit. For a time, however, they enjoyed 
this sunshine of fortune—the more, i recent 
privation and poverty; but William was not—as his 
story thus far has shewn—gifted with any great store 
of worldly prudence. There were numerous bubbles 
afloat in that day, marvellous contrivances for making— 
or, more certainly, marring—fortunes in an incredibly 
short space of time; and he was seized with the pre- 
vailing mania, entered into a wild speculation, and lost 
nearly all the wealth that had been so opportunely sent. 

Once more the gaunt spectre, poverty, stood in the 
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path of the sleeper, at a time, too, when the energy 
and spirit of youth had fied; and this time it forced 
the separation which nothing had been able to effect 
before. William P—— resolved to return to Prussia, 

and re-enter the service of Frederick; whilst his wife 
and their only daughter established a ‘school for young 
ladies, with the money still remaining from their recent 
wealth. And thus years rolled by. The patient, 
industrious mother succeeded in retrieving some portion 
of their losses; the rash, eager, but generous husband, 
won laurels and wounds in still quicker succession. 
The daughter married, and became ultimately the 
grandmother of the narrator of the story ; and, finally, 
General William P—— returned a few limbs minus, 


and v gray, but still fondly meager to his home, 
and died, full of years and honours, in the arms of his 
awakened sleeper. 


Let us next introduce our reader to a small chamber 
in a country parsonage, a little later in the same 
century. ‘The room presented a perfect picture of 
neatness, quiet, and repose. It was very plainly 
furnished, but manifested a certain elegance and refine- 
ment in the arrangement of the few simple ornaments 
on the chimney-piece, the flowers and books, and the old 
china cup of cooling drink that stood on a small round 
table by the open window, through which the warm air 
of summer stole softly, laden with perfume from the 
mignonette and stocks that flourished in the little 
garden beneath it. The sun’s rays, broken by the 
fresh green leaves of a large walnut-tree, cast a clear, 
pleasant light through the snowy dimity-curtains of 
the bed on the face of an invalid who lay there, gazing, 
with the listlessness of weakness, on the glimpse of 
blue sky visible from the open casement. It was a 
countenance that sunlight might be imagined to love, 
so good and gentle was it. Nor did its expression 
belie the heart within. A holy, charitable, unselfish 
man was that village pastor; but with the resemblance 
he bore—and it was a strong one—to Goldsmiths 
portrait of his brother, there mingled much of the 
thoughtlessness and improvidence of the poet himself ; 
and the consequence of his boundless charities, and 
of his ignorance of money-matters, had led him into 
embarrassments, from which he saw no escape. He 
would have cared little had his difficulties affected 
his own comfort only ; but they fell likewise on those 
dearest to him, and anxiety for their sakes preying on 
his affectionate and rather timid spirit, the, probable 
shame of an execution in his house, and the nervous 
horror he felt at the idea of being consigned to a 
prison, hai brought on his present illness, and haunted 
his thoughts as he lay there in solitude after many 
restless nights of agonised and perplexed reflection, 
listening to the church-bells ringing for Sunday service, 
at which a stranger was to fill his place. From the 
days of Whittington to the present, the imagination 
has frequently given a language to those airy voices ; 
and the poor pastor, as he lay overpowered and ex- 
hausted by aaa hours of painful and fruitless meditation, 
felt the nightmare, like a load of care which oppressed 
him, pass off as he listened, and a childlike faith in the 
goodness of Providence once more dawning on his mind. 
We do not pretend to interpret what they whispered, 
but it is certain that, soothed by the chimes, he yielded 
to a gentle and profound slumber, in which his wife 
found him shortly afterwards. 

Care was at first taken not to break this desired 
repose ; but as noon, evening, night, nay, a second day 
passed, and still it continued, his family became alarmed, 
and tried to rouse him. In vain! ‘The awful slumber 
was as inexorable as that of death itself. It bound his 
senses in an iron forgetfulness. He could not be 
awakened by sound or touch. Sun after sun rose and 

set, and still the deep sleep continued. Meantime the 
evils he had dreaded gathered round hie family. His 


physical condition preserved his freedom ; but 
an execution was put in his house, and his wife and 
daughters were. exposed to the direst evils of poverty, 
The rumour, however, of his trance-like slumber was 
noised abroad, and reached the lordly dwelling of a 
nobleman who resided near the spot, though he was 
not one of the clergyman’s parishioners. Being much 
given to the study of physical science, he visited the 
parsonage to request permission to see the sleeper, and 
thus learned the varied sorrow that had fallen on its 
gentle inmates. With equal delicacy and generosity, 
he proffered as a loan the means of paying the harsh 
creditors, assuring the poor wife that if her husband 
should ever wake, he would give him the means of 
repaying the pecuniary obligation. The offer was 
thankfully accepted, and the debt discharged. For the 
following two days, Lord E—— was a regular visitor 
at the parsonage. 

Sunday morning again dawned—once more the sun- 


light fell on the ee pillow, and the bells called | 
men to pray. ide the couch were seated the 
miserable wife and her noble friend. The faint, 
regular breathing of the trance-chained man deepened, 
and to her anxious ear the difference was perceptible, 

though Lord E—— shook his head, as she told him 
of it. She bent eagerly over the pillow: there was a 


slight flutter of the eyelids; she held her breath, and | 
her hands in an agony of expectation and | 


clasped 
dawning hope. ‘The hand so long motionless, stirred; 
the eyes opened : she could not speak for overpowering 
joy. ‘The sleeper raised his head, slightly smiled on 
her, and observed: ‘I thought I had slept longer—the 
bell has not yet ceased ringing!’ 

He was unconscious that a whole week had elapsed 
since its tones had soothed him to rest. The wife 
fainted, and was conveyed from the chamber. The 
doctor was summoned ; he found his patient weak, but 
not otherwise ill. A still more extraordinary mental 
cure had been effected by the genius of Sleep: he had 
totally forgotten his threatened difficulties, and from 
that hour recovered rapidly. Lord E—— conferred a 
living of some value on him; and when he was strong 
enough to bear the disclosure, his wife informed him of 


the loan so nobly bestowed on them, and the suffering | 


from which he had been so marvellously preserved. The 
lesson was not lost. The new rector henceforward 
strove to unite prudence with generosity; and a 
career of worldly prosperity, as well as the far greater 
blessing of an implicit and cheerful faith in Providence, 
attended the renewed life of the sleeper awakened. 

n both these instances, the sleep or trance was 
dreamless and unconscious. But there is one remark- 
able case on record,* in whick the body only of the 
8 or was subject to this deathlike thraldom of slumber, 
the mind remaining awake ; and the account given by 
the individual who endured this interval of life in death, 
is very singular and interesting. She was an attendant 
on a German princess ; and, after being confined to her 
bed for a great length of time, with a nervous disorder, 
to all appearance died. She was laid in a coffin, and 
the day fixed for her interment arrived. In accordance 
with the custom of the place, funeral songs and hymns 
were sung outside the door of the chamber in which the 
fair corpse lay. Within they were preparing to nail 
on the lid of the coffin, when a slight moisture was 
observed on the brow of the dead. ‘The supposed corpse 
was of course immediately removed to a different 
couch, and every means used to restore suspended 
vitality. She recovered, and gave the following sin- 
gular account of her sensations :— 

‘ She was perfectly conscious of all that passed around 
her; she distinctly heard her friends speaking and 
lamenting her death; she felt them clothe her in the 


* In an old magazine, dating 1798; and also in Dr Crichton’s 
Essays. 
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garments of the grave, and place her in. the coffin. 
This knowledge produced a mental anxiety she could 
not describe. She tried to speak or cry, but vainly— 
she had no power of utterance; it was equally impos- 
sible for her to raise her hand or open her eyes, as she 
yainly endeavoured to do. She felt as if she were 
imprisoned in a dead body. But when she heard them 
talk of nailing the lid on her, and the mournful music 
of the funeral-hymns reached her ear, the anguish of 
her mind attained its height, and agony, mastering 
that awful spell of unnatural slumber, produced the 
moisture on her brow, which saved her from being 
entombed alive.’ 

One more little anecdote of a somewhat similar kind, 
which was related to us on the authority of a Hastings 
fisherman, and we will close our paper. It occurred 
during the cholera. The people of England have an 
especial horror of this terrible scourge, and nothing 
will induce them to believe that the infection is in the 
air, and not in the person affected by the complaint ; 
consequently it was difficult, in some places, to persuade 
them to perform the last offices for the dead, and they 
hurried the interment of the victims of the pestilence 
with unseemly precipitation. A poor seafaring-man, 
who had been long absent from his native land, 
returning home at the time it was raging, found that 
his wife had been dead about three days, and that her 
coffin had been placed in a room with those of others, 
who, lodging in the same dwelling, had also perished 
of the disease. Greatly afflicted, the sailor insisted on 
seeing his dead wife. The neighbours would have 
dissuaded him, but his affection and grief disdained all 
fear, and he rushed into the chamber of death. ‘There, 
forcing open the lid of the coffin, and bending over the 
beloved corpse, the rude mariner shed tears, which fell 
fast upon the pallid face, when suddenly a sound, 
| something like a sigh, was emitted from the white 
| lips, and the next instant the exhausted and deathlike 
| sleeper opened her eyes, and gazed upin his face! The 
joy of the poor fellow may be imagined. 

We might multiply instances of this phenomenon, 
but as they would probably be familiar to the reader, 
|| or have at least been told before, we shall but add a 
|| wish that the old adage, ‘Too much of a good thing,’ 
|| may not be found a practical truth with regard to his 
sleep; and wish 
To all and each a fair good night, 

And pleasing dreams and slumbers light. 


THE {UNCLE TOM’ EXCITEMENT— 
SUMNER’S ORATION. 


Ir seems to be generally admitted, that the move- 
ment against slavery in America has been immensely 
aided by the publication of Uncle Tom's Cabin. A 
fiction, certainly, cannot give an authoritative view of 
any subject. It may, however, be legitimately useful 
in drawing attention to one. It strikes us, that the 
apologists of southern slavery take a poor and ineffi- 
cient method of meeting Uncle Tom, by publishing 
fictions on the other side of the question. It is a mere 
chance that any of these has one-tenth part of the 
artistic excellence and effective eloquence of Mrs 
Stowe’s far-famed work. Their better course, and that 
which the Abolitionists, indeed, very justly demand of 
them, is to bring forward an authoritative report—a 
Blue Book—shewing the actual condition of the slaves 
generally, with whatever else is incidental to the 
institution. They have a precedent in what the 
British parliament did with respect to West Indian 
slavery. In that case, there were repeated parlia- 
mentary investigations, allowing of course free sco 


to the dissemination of all the facts connected with 


a subject. While they abstain from that course, 


it will very fairly be believed, that they have not a 
cause which will stand inquiry. 

In the meantime, the friends of human freedom do 
not need to take their views of slavery solely from a 
clever novel. The southern newspapers supply facts 
stronger than most fictions—advertisements of men, 
women, and children for sale; notices of runaway 
negroes—for negroes do run away from bondage, not- 
withstanding the pleasaritness of the institution. Are 
not these a regular staple of the daily press? Credit- 
worthy travellers likewise mention cases which do not 
admit of disbelief. In the recently published work of Mr 
Edward Sullivan, the following, for example, occurs :— 

‘I heard a painful case that happened at Memphis 
some short time before I was thiere A slave- 
dealer bought a slave from a plantation in Kentucky ; 
the man was a first-rate mechanic and blacksmith, and 
his master only parted with him because he was “ hard 
up,” with the proviso that his wife, to whom he was 
much attached, should not be separated from him. ‘The 
sum paid for him was 1000 dollars (L.200). After the 
sale, the slaves were taken as usual to the jail to be 
lodged for the night, the negro being satisfied by the 
promise that his wife should accompany him the next 
day. The following morning, however, when the gang 
of slaves was brought out, chained two and two 
together by the wrists, preparatory to commencing 
their journey, the blacksmith looked in vain for his 
wife, and on inquiring where she was, the slave-driver 
laughed at him, and said: “Oh, you don’t suppose that 
Iam going to drag your wife about to please you, do 
you? That was only a blind to get you from your 
master.” ‘The slave said nothing, but soon after drew 
his chain-companion to where there was a hatchet, and 
taking it up in his left hand, which was free, he 
deliberately chopped his right hand off at the wrist, and 
holding up the stump to the slave-driver, said: “ ‘There, 
you gave 1000 dollars for me yesterday, what will you 
get now?” ‘This case created rather a feeling even in 
Kentucky, and a subscription was got up to buy the 
negro back, and restore him to his wife; but the demon 
in human shape, his master, refused to part with him 
at any price, saying: “That he would not, for 10,000 
dollars, lose his revenge for having been made such a 
fool of; that as the man chose to cut his own hand off, 
he should learn to pick cotton with the other, and he 
would take care he lived long enough to repent of what 
he had done.” ‘There was no law to interfere, not even 
to control his brutality, and in afew days the slave was 
marched off south.’ 

The last number of the Westmtnster Review, in a tem- 
perate article on this subject, further verifies accounts 
of this nature. ‘The following letter,’ proceeds the 
writer of the article, ‘extracted from the North Star, 
will serve as an illustration of these assertions :—A 
coloured woman, a Mrs Nancy Cartwright, who had 
purchased her own freedom, and redeemed a part 
of her children from slavery by her own industry, 
aided by the liberality of her friends, while at New 
York heard from her daughter that she, “with Aunt 
Sally and all her children, and Aunt Hagar and all 
her children,” were in Bruin’s Jail, in Alexandria, 
expecting to go away very shortly. ‘The heart- 
broken mother applied to Mr Harned, the editor of 
the North Star, who wrote to Mr Bruin, asking him 
“at what price he would sell Emily Russell to her 
mother, and how long he would give her to make up 
the amount; also, at what price he holds her sisters 
and their children.” ‘To this Mr Bruin thus replics :— 
“ Arexanpria, Jan. 31, 1850.—Dear Sirn—When I 
received your letter, I had not bought the negroes you 
spoke of, but since that time I have bought them. All 
1 have to say about the matter is, that we paid very 


pe | high for the negroes, and cannot afford to sell the girl, 


Emily, for less than eighteen hundred dollars. ‘This may 
seem a high price to you; but cotton being very high, 
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consequently slaves are high. We have two or three 
offers for Emily from gentlemen from the south. She is 
said to be the finest-looking woman in this country. 
As for Hagar and her seven children, we will take 2500 
dollars; Sally and her four children, we will take for 
them 2800 dollars. You may seem a little surprised 
at the difference in prices, but the difference in the 
negroes makes the difference in price. We expect to 
start south with the negroes on the 8th of February, 
and if you intend to do anything, you had better do it 
soon.— Yours respectfully, Bruin anp 

Harvep, Esq., New York.’ 

We are already familiarised by Mrs Stowe, with the 
defences adduced by southern divines from Scripture 
for the ‘domestic institution.’ That they are not 
exaggerated or burlesqued, fully appears from an 
opposition novel, entitled the Calin and Parlour, where 
the scriptural sanction is thus coolly put forward in a 
conversation between Mr Sharpe, an, Abolitionist, and 
Mr Walworth, a slave proprietor. 

‘Ts not slavery a sin?” asked Mr Sharpe. 

“To reply in the affirmative,” said Walworth, “ would 
be to condemn some of the best men who have ever 
lived. Slavery has been known among all nations and 
in every age of the world. The patriarchs held slaves. 
Hagar was a bondwoman. There were slaves among 
the Jews. Nor did the laws of Moses repudiate such 
property se. Slaves were common in the days of 
the sperien, yet we find them nowhere assailing slavery 
as wrong in itself. Cruelty, covetousness, brutality, 
want of human feeling, extortion, and all the catalogue 
of vices that, exercised by the rich, oppress the poor, 
or, exercised by the master, tyrannise over the slave, 
are denounced again and again, and in terms terrific in 
their severity, by Christ and his apostles... . . All 
the fanaticism, injustice, abuse, and immature action 
which has exhibited itself in reference to this subject, 
is to be traced to the false assumption, that to own a 
slave is to commit a deadly sin. Paul would never 
have sent Onesimus back to his master if that had 
been the case. As for the ad captandum argument, so 
generally employed to prove slavery, per se, sinful, it 
may be brought forward, with equal force, against the 
right to hold property of any kind. . . . . The occa- 
sional cruelty of masters, the hereditary taint of blood, 
and the separation of families, thrust themselves for- 
ward to challenge sympathy. But the kind eare of the 
master, the sacrifices made to keep mother and children 
together, and all that is really ameliorating and lovely 
in the institution, lies deep in its heart, and shuns 
ostentatious display,”’ 

hints as to the possibility of emancipation. 

*“When the time really comes,” said Walworth 
solemnly, “there will be no uncertainty as to what is 
to follow. What is to be done with the negro after 
being freed will not then have to be asked, as it is 
now, without hope of an answer. That abolitionism 
cannot solve that question, is to me conclusive proof 
that it is not of God. He never cuts loose the anchor 


and sends us adrift till the is in sight..... 
Meanwhile we must do our duty. God will provide 
the rest,”’ &. 


The Cabin and Parlour, we fear, only proves the 
debasing effect of the institution upon the human 
judgment and moral feelings. On the same grounds, 
polygamy might be defended, and witches still burnt 
at the stake. 

From such effusions it is pleasant to turn to the 
generous eloquence of Charles Sumner, in his speech 
in August last on the Repeal of the Fugitive Slave Act. 
Painfully convinced, Mr Sumner says, of the unutter- 
able wrongs and woes of slavery, he wastes no time in 
the attempt to reach the feelings, but goes at once to 
the business inhand. His object is to shew, by fact and 
logical deduction, that slavery never was, is not, and 
cannot be a national institution ; and that such being 


the case, the national legislature of the United States is 
not entitled to sanction or support it in any way 
whatever. The Declaration of Independence gave no 
support to distinctions of rank or colour, but spoke of 
all men being born equal. If negroes are men, then 
they have just as good a claim in thiis respect as the 
whites who assume to be their superiors. 

It was a special provision of the newly-formed con- 
stitution, that ‘ no person shall be deprived of life, liberty, 
or property, without due process of law.’ ‘ Under this wgis, 
says Mr Sumner, ‘the liberty of every person within the 
national jurisdiction is unequivocally placed. The natu- 
ral meaning of the clause is clear, but a single fact of its 
history places it in the broad light of noon. As origi- 
nally recommended by North Carolina and Virginia, it 
was restricted to the freeman. Its language was: “No 
JSreeman ought to be deprived of his life, liberty, or pro- 
perty, but by the law of the land.” In rejecting this 
limitation, the authors of the amendment revealed their 
purpose—that no person, under the national government, 
of whatever character, shall be deprived of liberty with- 
out due process of law; that is, without due present- 
ment, indictment, or other judicial proceedings. Here, 
by this amendment, is an express guarantee of a 
personal liberty, and an express prohibition against 
its invasion anywhere, at least within the national 
jurisdiction.’ 

‘Sir,’ continues the speaker, ‘ apply these principles, 
and slavery will again be as when Washington took 
his first oath as president. The Union flag of the 
republic will become once more the flag of freedom, 
and at all points within the national jurisdiction will 
refuse to cover a slave. 

‘In all national territories, slavery will be impossible. 
On the high seas, under the national flag, slavery will 
be impossible. In the District of Columbia, slavery 
will instantly cease. Inspired by these principles, 
Congress can give no sanction to slavery by the 
admission of new slave states. Nowhere under tlie 
constitution can the nation, by legislation or otherwise, 
support slavery, hunt slaves, or hold property in man. 
Such, sir, are my sincere convictions. According to 
the constitution, as I understand it, in the light of the 
past and of its true principles, there is no other con- 
clusion which is rational or tenable; which does not 
defy the authoritative rules of interpretation; which 
does not falsify indisputable facts of history ; which 
does not affront the public opinion in which it had its 
birth ; and which does not dishonour the memory of the 
fathers. And yet these convictions are now placed 
under formal ban by politicians of the houm ‘The 
generous sentiments which filled the early patriots, and 
which impressed upon the government they founded, 
as upon the coin they circulated, the image and super- 
scription of Liberty, have lost their power. The 
slave-masters, few in number, amounting to about 
300,000, according to the recent census, have succeeded 
in dictating the policy of the national government, and 
have written Slavery on its front.’ : 

Desirous of bringing back the nation to first prin- 
ciples, Mr Sumner draws a precedent for their guidance 
from English history. He refers to the time, not yet 
very remote, when, by a decision of Lord Mansfield, 
‘more than fifteen thousand persons, held as slaves 
in English air—four times as many as are now 
found in this District [of Columbia]—stepped forth 
in the happiness and dignity of freemen. With this 
guiding example, let us not despair. The time will 
yet come when the boast of our fathers will be made 
a practical verity also, and court or Congress, in the 
spirit of this British judgment, will proudly declare, 
that nowhere under the constitution can man hold 
property in man. For the republic, such a decree will 
be the way of peace and safety. As slavery is banished 
from the national jurisdiction, it will cease to vex our 


national politics. It may linger in the States as a local 
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institution, but it will no longer engender national 
animosities, when it no longer demands national 


support.’ 

Hrought now to a consideration of the provision for 
the surrender of fugitives from labour, passed by an 
act of Congress in 1850, Mr Sumner regards it as an 
infringement of the constitution: ‘As I read this 
statute, I am filled with painful emotions. The masterly 
subtilty with which it is drawn might challenge admi- 
ration, if exerted for a benevolent purpose; but in the 
age of sensibility and refinement, a machine of torture, 
however skilful and apt, cannot be regarded without 
horror. Sir, in the name of the constitution, which 
it violates; of my country, which it dishonours; of 
humanity, which it degrades; of Christianity, which 
it offends—I arraign this enactment, and now hold it 
up to the judgment of the senate and the world. 
Again, I shrink from no responsibility. I may seem 
to stand alone; but all the patriots and martyrs of 
history, all the fathers of the republic, are with me. 
Sir, there is no attribute of God which does not unite 
against this Act.’ 

Besides being unconstitutional, and a practical denial 
of the writ of Habeas Corpus, the act in question, con- 
trary to the purposes of the framers of the constitution, 
sends the fugitive back at the public expense. The 
nation in its aggregate capacity pays for what belongs 
to individual states. ‘Adding meanness to the violation 
of the constitution, it bribes the commissioner by a 
double stipend to pronounce against freedom. If he 
dooms a man to slavery, the reward is ten dollars; 
but, saving him to freedom, his dole is five dollars.’ 
Further—‘The constitution expressly secures the 
“free exercise of religion;” but this Act visits with 
unrelenting penalties the faithful men and women who 
may render to the fugitive that countenance, succour, 
and shelter, which in their conscience religion seems 
to require.’ 

It is not necessary for us to follow the accomplished 
speaker through a variety of legal pleadings which 
close his course of argument; and we pass to a few of 
his concluding passages touching on the moral aspects 
of the question. ‘The good citizen, as he thinks of the 
shivering fugitive, guilty of no crime, pursued, hunted 
down like a beast, while praying for Christian help and 
deliverance, and as he reads the requirements of this 
Act, is filled with horror. Here is a despotic mandate, 
“to aid and assist in the prompt and efficient execution 
of this law.” Again let me speak frankly. Not rashly 
would I set myself against any provision of law. This 
grave responsibility I would not lightly assume; but 
here the path of duty is clear. By the Supreme Law, 
which commands me to do no injustice; by the com- 
prehensive Christian law of brotherhood; by the 
constitution, which I have sworn to support—I aM BOUND 
TO DISOBEY THIS acT. Never, in any capacity, can I 
render voluntary aid in its execution. Pains and 
penalties I will endure, but this great wrong I will not 
do. “Icannot obey, but I can suffer,” was the exclama- 
tion of the author of the Pilgrim’s Progress, when impri- 
soned for disobedience to an earthly statute. Better 
suffer injustice than do it. Better be the victim than 
the instrument of wrong. Better be even the poor slave 
Teturned to bondage, than the unhappy commissioner. 
Finally, sir, for the sake of peace and tranquillity, 
cease to shock the public conscience; for the sake of 
the constitution, cease to exercise a power which is 
nowhere granted, and which violates inviolable rights 
expressly secured. Leave this question where it was 
left by our fathers at the formation of our national 
government—in the absolute control of the States, the 
appointed guardians of personal liberty. Repeal this 
enactment. Let its terrors no longer rage through the 
land. Mindful of the lowly whom it pursues; mindful 
of the good men perplexed by its requirements ; in the 
name of charity, in the name of the constitution, repeal 


this enactment, totally and without delay. Be inspired 
by the example of Washington. Be admonished by 
those words of Oriental piety: “ Beware of the groans 
of the wounded soul. Oppress not to the utmost a 
single heart; for a solitary sigh has power to overset a 
whole world.”’ 

From every sound which reaches us, it would appear 
as if this question cannot rest long in its present position. 
The number of human beings held in slavery in the diffe- 
rent states amounts to upwards of three millions, and 
the magnitude of this palpitating mass becomes in itself 
a subject of consternation. Setting out of view, there- 
fore, every moral, religious, and legal aspect in which 
the institution presents itself, the question of how this 
enormous mass of illiterate and impulsive humanity is 
to be dealt with, is confessedly one of fearful import. 
Like all evils, however, the institution of slavery may 
be most safely treated by being looked distinctly in the 
face—not shirked, palliated, and put off ‘till a more 
convenient season,’ which season never will arrive. It 
will, we think, be generally allowed, that Mr Sumner’s 
view of the subject is a sound one; and that, as a measure 
of justice and prudence, the first thing to be dorfe is to 
abolish the Fugitive Slave Act, and thenceforth leave 
slavery, in all its details, to be treated exclusively as a 
local arrangement within the states in which it happens 
to subsist. What means the respective slave states will, 
in the course of time, adopt to abate the virulence of 
the institution, do not require discussion. We may be 
at least’ permitted to hope that, as a beginning in the 
right direction, the marriage of slaves will receive the 
sanction of law ; and that husband and wife, and parents 
and children, shall not be separated except with their 
own consent. Liberty to acquire secular and religious 
instruction ought, of course, to follow as a rightful 
privilege. 

With these concessions, the slavery in the States 
would subside to a condition of serfdom, out of which, 
as in every countryin Europe, a free peasantry, by birth, 
manumission, and purchase, might be expected gra- 
dually to arise. We have ventured to suggest what 
may be called the easiest way of getting rid of the 
difficulty. Nor, are we convinced, is it the least 
prudent. To allow things to go on, and do nothing, is 
to sleep on a volcano, which may possibly burst with 
overwhelming violence on the first occasion of the 
nation involving itself in any serious warlike difficulty. 
These remarks will not be mistaken. Long may the 
United States be exempted from internal disorders or 
external aggression; and long may they remain linked 
in brotherly association with Old England, shoulder to 
shoulder in the cause of civilisation and progress! A 
country so great and so prosperous can afford to follow 
our example, and free itself from the single stain that 
tarnishes its fair fame. 


_ PARIS AFTER WATERLOO. 
Mr Srmeson, who so nobly led the way a few years 
ago in those lectures by gentlemen to the working- 
classes, which are now so much in fashion, had an 
earlier life as a man of letters, in a walk having nothing 
to do with education. He was the first to gratify the 
public with any description of the field of Waterloo, or 
any detailed account of the battle; and the thin volume 
in which these appeared, had a sale almost unexampled, 
nine editions appearing in the course of a few months. 
We yet remember the thrilling interest with which this 
work was read, while the wounded of Waterloo were 
walking the streets with their arms slung, and the 
public beneficence was being distributed among its 
new-made widows and orphans. It raised an unassum- 
ing Edinburgh barrister for the time into a popular 
author. After an interval of thirty-seven years, we 
have seen the feelings and associations of those days 
revived by the death of the illustrious Wellington and 
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the course of affairs in France; and it does not, there- 
fore, surprise us that Mr Simpson should have thought 
of reverting to that remarkable era, and shewing to 
a new generation the state of matters at the close of 
the reign of Napoleon I. He does so in a felicitous 
manner, not merely by reproducing his Visit to the Field 
of Waterloo, but by drawing upon a very rich note-book, 
which he kept regarding his subsequent residence in 
Paris.* We there see painted in the most lively colours 
the whole circumstances of the Occupation, the cheer- 
fulness of the Parisian population under conquest, the 
savage dissatisfaction of the relics of the Bonapartean 
army, the strange commixture of the soldiery of so 
many foreign nations with the ordinary figures of the 
streets, and the singular scenes presented at the Louvre, 
on the oveasion of the upbreak of that collection of 
works of art, which France had condescended to form 
by rapine at the expense of all other nations. 

Mr Simpson’s volume being one which pleases rather 
by the general effect of the whole narrative, than by 
the special force of any particular passages, we tind it 
no easy matter to make a selection from its pages. It 
is only after considerable hesitation that we pitch upon 
two passages, the first being from the description of 
the battle :— 

‘No part of the field was more fertile in associations 
than the ground of the 30th, to which the Irish officer 
already mentioned belonged, and, I believe, the 73d 
regiments, brigaded under our gallant countryman, 
severely wounded in the battle, Sir Colin Hatket. I 
had already heard much of the firmness of these brave 
troops, and was to hear still more. To no square did 
the artillery, and particularly the cuirassiers, pay more 
frequent visits, but without ever shaking them for a 
moment. Their almost intimacy with these death- 
bringing visitants increased so much as the day ad- 
vanced, that they began to recognise their faces. Their 
boldness piqued the soldiers. Some of them galloped 
up to the bayonet points, where their horses made a 
full stop. They then rode round and round the bul- 
wark, and, in all the confidence of panoply, often coolly 
walked their horses, to have more time to search for 
some chasm in the ranks where they might ride in. 
‘The balls absolutely rang upon their mail; and nothing 
incommoded the rider but bringing down his horse, 
which at last became the general order. In that event, 
he surrendered himself, and was received within the 
square, till he could be sent prisoner to the rear. 
Truth obliges us, however unwillingly, to record, that 
the French spared very few lives which it was in their 
power to take. We state this to deplore it; for it is 
an aggravation of the horrors of war, as uncalled for as 
it is atrocious... .. 

‘The cuirassiers were repeatedly driven off by the 
80th and their comrade regiment, themselves reduced 
by painful degrees. Line was again formed with 
unwearied alacrity: no complaint escaped the patient 
soldiers’ lips, if we except an occasional cry to be led 
on. The storm was seen again gathering and rolling 
onwards, ‘The command, “ Re-form square—prepare to 
receive cavalry,” was promptly and accurately obeyed. 
The whole were prostrate on their breasts, to let the 
iron shower of artillery fly over—and erect in an instant 
when the artillery ceased and the cavalry charged. 
Such were “ the men of Waterloo.” 

‘Unable to break in upon the square by open force, 
a commanding-officer of cuirassiers tried a ruse: he 
lowered his sword to General Halket ; several of the 
officers called out: “Sir, they surrender.” “ Be firm, 
and fire!” was the promptly obeyed answer. The 


general justly suspected an offer of surrender to in- 
fantry, fixed to the spot in a defensive position, by 
cavalry, who had the option of galloping off with all 
the plain open behind them. The volley sent the colonel 
and his cuirassiers, as usual, about, with a laugh of 
derision from the men he had meant to cut in pieces, 
and many a ring from their balls upon the back- pieces 
of their mails. 

‘This gallant brigade was honoured with several 
visits from the illustrious chief. In one, he inquired 
“how they were.” ‘The answer was, that two-thirds of 
their numbers were down, and that the rest were so 
exhausted, that leave to retire, even for a short time, 
was most desirable—some of the foreign corps, who 
had not sufféred, to take their place. General Halket 
was told that the issue depended on the steady, un- 
flinching front of the British troops, and that even a 
change of place was hazardous in the extreme. “Enough, 
my lord,” he replied; “ we stand here till the last man 
falls.” 

‘One anecdote more of this gallant brigade I cannot 
withhold. A gleam of the gentler affections is hailed 
with tenfold sympathy when for a moment it gilds an 
interval of the empire of the sterner virtues in the 
warrior’s bosom. It is like the breathing of the 
softest flute after the clang of trumpets, or the dowiiy 
contact of the halcyon’s breast which stills the stormy 
sea. In the midst of their dangers, this band of heroes 
had their attention called to a very affecting scene of 
private friendship. ‘Two of the officers were the more 
closely attached to each other, that they were not on 
terms of perfect good understanding with the rest of 
the mess, owing to their having opposed some arrange- 
ments which the rest thought expedient, but which it 
was expected would be attended with expense. They 
concealed, most honourably, the real grounds of their 
opposition to the general voice, that, besides their own 
families, they had each two sisters to support—a con- 
sideration which assuredly they could not have pleaded 
in vain. The similarity of their circumstances naturally 
cemented their friendship, which was a by-word in 
the regiment. After doing their duty calmly through 
nearly the whole of the murderous day, they found 
themselves both unhurt in the evening; when one of 
them playfully called to the other, who stood at a little 
distance: “ I always told you they never would hit me. 
They never did it in Spain, and they have not done it 
to-day.” He had hardly spoken, when he was shot 
dead on the spot! His friend stood for a few moments 
motionless, then burst into tears, flew to the body, 
threw himself down beside it, and sobbed over it, 
inarticulately repeating several times: “ My only 
friend!” ‘The officer who related the affecting story 
told me, that so completely did the scene overcome 
every one who witnessed it, that there was not a dry 
eye among them.’ ’ 

second extract is a bit of Paris life, containing 
a few characteristic touches: ‘We dined at a table- 
@héte—the company all French but ourselves; and 
found that, instead of looks and signs of insult, which 
we had been led to expect, we were treated by our 
neighbours at table with much civility. They engaged 
among themselves in keen political discussion; but, on 
the whole, seemed rather friendly to the king. With 
one exception—an old gentleman with powdered hair 
and well-dressed frills, a relic of the old school—they 
were examples of that coarseness, and not scldom 
ferocity, which the Revolution has stamped so“exten- 
sively upon the present generation of the French 
people. I had not yet seen a single individual of whom 


© Paris = Waterloo. Notes taken at the time, and hitherto 
5 ray i ineluding a revised edition, the Tenth, of a Visit to 
Flanders and the Field, Yy James Simpson, Esq., Advoca' 

author of The Philosophy o jucation, Lectures to the Working- 
Classes, &e.  W wood and Sons, Edinburgh and 


we should say, in England, “ ‘There is a gentlemanlike 
man!” 

‘We went to the Théitre de Vari¢té, on the Boule- 
vards Italiennes; and, in passing along the latter, saw 
the Parisian gentlemen and ladies assembling in the 
coffee-houses, and sitting on chairs under the trees, “ to 
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the evening!” This last custom I was not till 

then aware of. We were not much gratified with the 
Varieties. ‘There were no less than four short pieces ; 
and as they profess to be a living picture of the follies 
or laughabilities of the day, they cannot be supposed to 
have much dramatic merit. It was here that “Jean 
Bool” was so much caricatured last year. He was 
invariably represented as very angry. Nothing amuses 
a Frenchman more than an Englishman’s constant 
ion; for the French are remarkable for a calm 
and often provoking preservation of temper. “ Enter 
Jean Bool angry,” is a common scenic annunciation ; 
and certain unlucky expletives by which an English- 
man gives notice of an access of rage, like a dog 
by snarling, are not spared, to the great delight of 
the French audience. It happened, on our night, that 
some more respect was paid to John Bull than last 
It was among the first proofs I had met with of 

candid acknowledgment by the French of how much 
they owe to English generosity. It was a kind of pan- 
tomimic representation of processions in honour of the 
white flag and fleur-de-lis. ‘The characters were chiefly 
National Guards; and the females decorated them with 
white cockades, and danced with them, as they do on 
occasions of public fétes in the Tuileries and other 
public gardens. When the flags displayed the word 
“ Paix,” the applause was enthusiastic. A scene truly 
French now occurred. Nothing was wanting but the 
accession of some of the real soldiers to this avowal of 
loyalty. Several fine-looking grenadiers in the soiled, 
and even tattered, uniforms of the campaign, entered, 
presenting various proofs of having suffered at Water- 
loo. Loud and repeated shouts from the audience! 
All the other performers exert themselves to induce 
the veterans to exchange the tricolored for the white 
cockade, to which they shew great reluctance. At last 
the ladies prevail, and pin the white cockade on their 
breasts; the National Guards embrace them, and the 
whole house rings with “ Vive le Roi!” Considering 
the kind of attachment which the one cockade or the 
other has proved itself to indicate, the scene was any- 
thing but pleasing to us. Indeed, it recalled to me 
that indiscreet policy of last year, which received, with 
embraces, into the king’s service that very soldiery 
which hesitated not to betray him when the man 
|| reappeared who suited better their own views and 
interests. I could not help hoping, that receiving 
again into confidence the soldiers of Bonaparte would 
never go further than the theatre. A scene followed 
more gratifying to English national feeling. On seeing 
the wounded soldiers, one of the female characters runs 
to them, and by very eager signs seems to be inquiring 
the fate of a soldier in whom she had a very warm 
interest. She is answered by signs, which spoke too 
plainly that he had fallen on the field of battle. The 
lady faints away. On her recovery, she finds that an 
English officer has entered, and with him a wounded 
French officer, whose steps he is very carefully aiding. 
The maid recognises her lover, or brother, in the 
wounded Frenchman, and is almost wild with joy. 
She asks, by signs, how he was preserved, when the 
officer points gratefully to the young Englishman, and 


one falls on her knees to the English officer, and 
fervidly kisses his hand, while he gallantly raises her, 
and resigns his wounded charge to her care. The 
whole was well performed, and excited the loudest 
applause, with a cry which was gratifying, for the 
moment, to hear: “ Vive les Anglais! Ils sont les plus 
généreux du monde.” One circumstance aids the 
reality of this feeling in the French, and perhaps still 
more calls forth its expression—namely, the daily con- 
trast between the conduct of the other allied troops, 
particularly of the Prussians, and that of the English. 
The Prussians have reaped a harvest of vengeance much 
more ample than was expected, although forbearance 


presses his hand to his heart. The transported fair. 


itself compared to what the French inflicted for ten 
years on them. After all, the conduct of the Prussians 
is much exaggerated, and a few instances of outrage 
are extended as if they were of hourly occurrence. 
Making the French feel a little is plainly winked at by 
the Prussian commanders; and it is even said that 
Blucher answered, to a remonstrance of Lord Welling- 
ton’s on the subject, that the French never were in 
England. The French find it more difficult to submit 
to the dominion of an enemy whom they have so long 
despised; while that very circumstance induces the 
Prussians to carry matters with a higher hand. In 
the cafés, they domineer over every Frenchman who 
enters; and I have seen the latter turn away when 
they saw Prussian officers sitting in the coffee-room 
before them. ‘The Austrians are not at all complained 
of, except for the practice, equally harmless and foolish, 
of wearing laurel leaves in their caps. 

‘On coming out of the theatre, we were surprised to 
see the immense numbers of chairs still occupied by 
multitudes of dressed ladies and gentlemen, under the 
light of reflected lamps, seemingly doing nothing but 
idling away the night. This scene I witnessed con- 
tinually, besides seeing the cafés, ice-houses, and 
tea-gardens full of ladies. In truth, home is a word and 
a thing unknown in France, at least in Paris. Domestic 
pleasure was never heard of. All the virtues, public 
as well as private, which an English home founds and 
rears, exist not in that volatile city. Children are put 
out to nurse, and then sent from home ea pension—that 
is, to boarding-schools, where the girls are fitted for 
the coffee-houses and the trees of the Boulevards, and 
unfitted for everything else. The moment a French- 
woman has dined, if she does not also dine in a café, 
she looks anywhere but to home for her evening’s 
enjoyment. She goes to some public place, or at once 
to a café—most likely not to the same with her husband 
—and there, or in the Boulevards, lounges out the 
evening. It is difficult to imagine anything so com- 
fortless, to say nothing of disreputable, as such habits, 
A French family has no notion of what we call a 
fireside, and associate therewith so much of domestic 
delight. I really was never more convinced of the 
advantage, morally, of having actual fireplaces—an 
accommodation rare in French houses.’ 


CLIMATE AND HEALTH IN AUSTRALIA. 


Ir is no wonder that there are conflicting accounts of a 
region where everything in nature is so wildly different 
from what we are accustomed to elsewhere; where 
most of the quadrupeds come into this breathing world 
not half made up, and grow the rest in an outside 
pouch; where the swans are black, and the eagles 
white; where the jay laughs like a jackass, the magpie 
breathes like an Xolian harp, and other birds flutter 
about, cracking whips, grinding knives, and ringing 
chimes. of bells; where the cuckoo’s note startles the 
dull ear of night, and the owl’s boding screech mocks 
the light of day ; where the mole and the platypus lay 
eggs, and, when they are hatched, suckle their young ; 
where maggots five inches long are eaten like maca- 
roni; where the bees are without sting, many of the 
most beautiful flowers without smell, and most of the 
trees without shade, shedding their bark instead of 
leaves; where the north winds are hot, the south winds 
cold, and the east wind healthy; where the moun- 
tain-tops are warm, the valleys cool, and the rivers 
dwindie as they run, and are lost before they reach the 
sea. It is no wonder, we say, that a good deal of mis- 
apprehension still exists respecting a region like this. 
We must get accustomed to the oddities it presents; 
the European eye must cease to wonder as it follows 
the sun travelling northward, and the European ear to 
be startled by hearing the word July associated with 
mid-winter, and the word January with mid-summer, 
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inary | degrees, or even more. The variations in the tem. 


usually written by old residents 
; new-comers, surprised by the novelties 


doing a service to our readers, by disseminating among 
them the statements relating to Climate and Health 
made by a gentleman who himself traversed the most 


genial | sionally it travels 


about the middle of November, when summer com- 
mences. The warmth is by this time heat, which waxes 
and waxes, till by the end of the month the rivers have 


vegetation ceased, and the whole country 
is an arid desert. At the close of February, the 
temperature begins to sink ; by the middle of March, 
autumn has begun; and in. early April, as at home— 
the April of the poets—showers and sunshine alternate, 
the ground is covered with a carpeting of verdure, the 
air is clear, bracing, and buoyant. In June, winter 
comes, if that can be called winter which is dis- 
tinguished only by’ torrents of rain, and ‘the river 
roaring like the sea.’ During this time, and till the 
middle or end of August, there are delightful days and 
even weeks between the rains, more beautiful and 
exhilarating than the finest spring weather in England. 
The average of good and. bad throughout the year is 
twenty-five extremely hot days, sixty wet or cold 
days, and the rest ‘ indescribably pleasant,’ with the 
4 bright and an and the deep-blue sky unstained 
by a cloud. In this region the charms of sunrise and 
sunset have an Australian wildness and exaggeration. 
The curtain-clouds of the former, of purple and 
vermilion, are thrown wide open over mountain and 
plain, till their gorgeous hues melt away in a deep 
colour as the glowing orb rises into the 
heavens. In the evening, the scene is stillricher. The 
sun waxes in splendour as he nears the goal of his 
career, where clouds rise up in billowy masses, and of 
every glorious hue, to receive him; the hill-tops blaze 
with crimson and gold, fringed with dazzling silver; 
the sky looks like a vast rainbow paling from the 
west, and the plains below are dyed in their whole 
extent with pink. Even the towns and lonely dwell- 
—— a sharing in the rich and 
ed colouring, and their windows flashing back to 

a setting sun a farewell illumination. 

But this gorgeous period is short: it wants the 
charm of lingering twilight. Day and we > are of 
nearly equal length throughout the year; and they 
melt so suddenly into each other, that the beholder feels 
a sensation of disappointment. Presently, however, he 
finds that the scene has merely changed, not closed. 
Those dark, hard, severe heavens that have succeeded 
the rainbow sky, are studded with constellations that 
are as brilliant as they are strange to the European 
observer; and the moon down such a flood of 
radiance upon the whole face of the earth from horizon 
to horizon as he never beheld before. The light of both 
sun and moon is far more intense in Australia than in 
Britain: Mr Lancelott considers the difference to be as 
five to three. 

In winter, the thermometer rarely ranges lower than 
46 degrees Fahrenheit, and ice is rarely or never seen ; 
but in summer, in the latitude of Sydney and Mel- 
bourne, the mercury frequently indicates 90 or 100 


* Australia as It is: its Settlements, Farms, and Gold fields. 
By F. Laneelott, Esq., Mineralogical Surveyor in the Australian 
Colonies, 2 vols. London : Colburn. 1852. 


perature are sudden and extraordinary. At noon, it is 
frequently higher by 20 degrees than in the morning or 
evening; and the average heat of one day is greater by 
15 degrees than that of the next. This difference is 
catest | frequently caused by the mere change of wind. The 
north wind is always dry, and often violent ; in winter, 
moderately warm, in summer, intensely hot, raising the 
thermometer in the shade sometimes to 120 degrees, 
drying up grass and fruit, and filling the air with so 
dense a cloud of sand and dust, that the sun is ——— 
and Milton’s idea of darkness visible realised. 

times this wind rushes upwards, sometimes pa 
sometimes horizontally, sometimes in circles. Occa- 
so slowly, that its movement is 
scarcely perceptible ; and then the earth, exposed to 
the unobscured rays of the sun, and the scorching but 
almost motionless wind, becomes so hot that a thermo- 
meter, over another sunk just below the surface, 
stood at 151 degrees! During these siroccos, sheet- 
lightning sweeps through the atmosphere at night. 

During the prevalence of such winds, nearly all 
weakly persons suffer from lassitude and depression; 
but the robust continue to toil on, seeming to feel 
nothing disagreeable but the dust. They begin in the 
latter part of November, and recur at intervals till the 
end of February. When these are over, there comes a 
boisterous wind from the south, battling but unsuccess- 
fully with the austral blasts, and obscuring the light of 
the sun with clouds of dust, earth, and sand. ‘ When 
sight returns, on looking northward, a most imposing 
scene presents itself; a distinctly defined perpendicular 
wall of dust, which I can only liken to a mighty 
battlement, dividing the universe, extends eastward 
and westward to the horizon, and reaching into the 
heavens, beyond the limits of vision, recedes from 
view.’ 

All these, however, are like accidental circumstances 
interrupting the harmony of nature. _During the 
greater part of the year, the country is refreshed 
morning and evening, by the exhilarating breezes of 
the Pacific. On the eastern coast, these delightful | 
breezes occur daily during summer, and at Melbourne |, 
and Adelaide, for about 230 days ‘in the year. ‘I 
noticed that perpendicular whirlwinds were of common 
occurrence during the prevalence of southerly winds. 
These spiral currents are usually from about fifteen to 
thirty feet in diameter; they carry up the dust and 
fine sand to an immense height, and look like dirty 
page a moving columns; sometimes they travel 

on singly; at others, they are in companies of three, 
four, or more. After a time, they lose their perpen- 
dicular, and gracefully descend to the earth, when they 
look like falling towers; as soon as the upper ends of 
the columns near the earth, the rotatory motion ceases, 
the dust falls to the ground, and the pillars vanish into 
thin air. Occasionally, a whirlwind will spring up in 
a moment, carry a cloud of dust into mid-air, and then 
suddenly cease. 

In the mountain ravines, the climate is almost 
British, the thermometer rarely ranging above 85, and 
never above 90 degrees. In the winter, frosty nights 
and snow-storms are common, but the frost usually 
disappears before the rays of the morning sun. In 
these districts, colds and rheumatic affections are occa- 
sional, as with us. So completely do the meteoric 
phenomena depend upon local circumstances, that our 
author, while ites © on one of these mountains in 
South Australia, enjoying the balmy breeze, with the 
thermometer at 81 degrees, beheld beneath him the 
city of Adelaide, and the surrounding country, smoking 
in the dust of a scorching wind, with the thermometer 
at 107 degrees in the shade. In the mountain districts, 
a greater quantity of rain falls than in the plains; the 
air is elastic and bracing, and so clear, that remote 
objects look sharp and crisp, and the forests in the 
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distance seem painted on the horizon. On the plains, 
there is little humidity in the atmosphere but when it 
rains. Dews, however, are not uncommon, and are 
not so innoxious as the colonists suppose. Thunder- 
storms are not very unfrequent, and sometimes their 
violence is terrific—tearing down 
through the windows of houses, carrying y por- 
tions of the building, and filling the air with dust 
and sand. The deep black heavens are in the mean- 
time torn by lightning in every direction, the rain 
sweeps down in floods, and the earth is shaken with 
bursts of thunder. These phenomena last from one 
hour to thirty-six, and are instantly succeeded by calm 
and sunshine. Hail-storms, too, occasionally occur; 
and, more rarely, columns of water walk among the 
hills, and when they burst, inundate the country for 
miles around. 

That such climatic changes should be without effect 
upon the health of man, is incredible; but as yet 
the conflicting statements are so numerous, and the 
statistical returns so limited and inaccurate, that the 
subject is involved in considerable obscurity. Mr 
Lancelott—neither an interested colonist nor a dis- 
appointed adventurer—conceives himself to be entitled 
to some credit; and this may be accorded, the rather 
that his inquiries were not made solely from scientific 
curiosity, but likewise from motives of self-preserva- 
tion, as he was himself in bad health. ‘That the 
climate requires the counteracting cares of civilisation, 
is obvious from the condition of the natives. The 
constitution of the Australian black is delicate in the 
extreme. He shoots up to manhood like a reed; 
withers while yet in youth; at thirty, is in the 
decline of life; and at forty, in old age. The white 
colonists are differently situated; yet it is necessary 
for them to consider and prepare for the peculiarities 
of the climate. When they arrive in Australia, they 
perhaps find the unaccustomed clearness of the air, the 
dazzling brightness of the daylight, and the constant 
sunshine, monotonous and wearisome. But this feeling 
speedily goes off, and their bodies become so inured to 
the high temperature, that at length they suffer more 
from cold than heat. But if they have been accus- 
tomed at home to enjoy our cold moist winters and 
springs, and feel lassitude in summer, they will find 
their acclimation more difficult, if not impossible; 
extreme dryness and heat, the main characteristics of 
the atmosphere, being unfavourable alike to men and 
plants that flourish in a temperate clime. The dryness 
of the atmosphere checks the tendency to consump- 
tion, and perhaps consumption itself in its incipient 
stages; but the violent changes are injurious when the 
disease is fully developed, or when the patient is far 
advanced in decay.* This throws light upon what has 
been a vexed question, more particularly with us, owing 
to a somewhat loosely-worded statement in the Papers 
for the People. To say broadly, that the Australian 
climate is either favourable or unfavourable to con- 
sumptive patients, without classifying the cases, is 
erroneous; although, as the disease when far advanced 
would in all probability prove fatal at home, there can 
be no great harm in trying a change of air. 

The colonists live a very exposed life, yet they suffer 
little from cough, or cold at the chest; and cold in 

head, face-ache, and rheumatism, are not more 
common than in England. The climate is unhesita- 
tingly said to cure dyspepsy ; but the opposite diseases 
of diarrhoea and dysentery are induced, more especially 
at the close of spring and the beginning of autumn, by 
the sudden changes of temperature. These maladies, 
however, are seldom fatal. During summer, ophthalmia, 
sore lips and mouths, and bilious and intermittent 


* It is proper to say, that Mr Lancelott attributes this not to the 
changes, but to the excessive heat, and the check to ‘climate’ 


fevers, occur; but the fevers are neither so frequent nor 
so fatal as in other hot countries where marsh miasma 
abounds. Derangement of the liver is induced occasion- 
ally by the climate; which, on the contrary, exercises 
a curative influence in disorders of the kidneys. It is 


hurtful to the scrofulous, and beneficial to the gouty. 
With the exception of influenza, no cases of pestilential 
epidemic have ever occurred in any of the provinces. 
The nervous system, however, is severely tried. Nervous 
latent seeds of insanity, to 


debility is increased; the 
all appearance, developed; and delirium tremens is 
——— hurried by the heat to a fatal termination. 
In some of the towns the mortality among the infants 
is great ; while in the country districts it is less than 
in Britain. Children born in Australia, or transported 
thither in early infancy, arrive at maturity earlier than 
with us, more especially the females. Hastened into 
development by the genial climate, a girl of fifteen has 
all the charms, and many of the graces of womanhood. 

We come now to two statements, which, taken in 
conjunction, are somewhat extraordinary ; and we are 
the rather inclined to notice them in a special manner, 
that we have before met with them in private letters 
from well-informed colonists. We give them in the 
words of our author :— Healthy natives of the British 
isles, of both sexes, who arrive in Australia in the hey- 
day of life, and settle there, may expect to die about 
ten years sooner than they would had they remained 
at home. Natives of Great Britain, either male or 
female, who have passed the meridian of life, will in all 
probability add ten or twenty years to their existence 
by going to either of the colonies, and ending their 
days there.’ 

These two statements would appear to be inconsist- 
ent. In the heyday—which, we presume, means the 
full maturity—of life, we are at our strongest; and if 
we cannot then bear well the change of climate, how 
can we expect to do so when our decline has com- 
menced? Yet we have no doubt the statistics of 
death in Australia would bear out our author in the 
opinion he has expressed—and we have as little doubt 
that the opinion is entirely erroneous. The condition 
of the savage native proves, as we have already hinted, 
that the climate is not healthy per se—that its vicissi- 
tudes and extravagances require to be met by the 
appliances of civilisation. Now, the man’ exulting in 
his youthful strength, is just the person to neglect pre- 
caution of every kind. It is he who is the victim of 
that dissipation of which our author himself gives a 
sad picture; it is he who vaunts of exposing himself 
to atmospheric changes unharmed—who, in fact, feels 
and acts as if his noon of manhood were immortal. 
After a certain number of years, the fatal mistake is 
discovered. His constitution has been irreparably, 
although silently injured ; he dies before his time, and 
leaves behind as a mourner that senior ‘who had 
found the necessity, before leaving Europe at all, of 
intrenching himself against the assaults of climate 
and the pestilence of excess. Tem ce, flannel next 
the skin, the avoidance of crude vegetables and fruits, 
abstinence from colonial ale and from water that has 
not been boiled, attention to the digestion, and care as 
to exposure to heat and the night-air—these are nearly 
everything our author recommends to the young settler 
as the means of preserving health. 

These conditions, it must be owned, are few and 
easy; and even if otherwise, they would be well worth 
observing for the sake of enjoying health in a country 
where 280 days out of the 365 are ‘ indescribably 
pleasant,’ and the remainder, with only a few excep- 
tions, much less disagreeable than our average weather 
in England—in a country where the cold of winter is 14 
degrees above the freezing-point, and where the accli- 
matised inhabitant is able to work hard in the greatest 
heats of summer. In the short Australian winter, a 
gale of wind or a deluge of rain is a variety lasting 
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for an hour or a day; at home, as we know by recent 
experience, we may be subject to the visitation for 
a quarter of a year together, with all its attendant 
disturbance of the health and spirits. 

We ought to add, that the subjects of climate and 
health occupy only two chapters of Mr Lancelott’s 
book, which appears in other respects to be a well- 
considered and useful manual. ‘The reader will ob- 
serve that the descriptions do“not apply to North or 
Tropical Australia, where the attempts at ion 
have hitherto been abortive. 


MUSTAPHA THE LUCKY. 
AN APOLOGUE. 


Mustarna began the world with little of its goods ; 
but having health, strength, a clear intellect, and 
indomitable will, he gradually attained wealth and 
respectability. At the same time, he was fortunate in 
his domestic circumstances ; for his wife, besides being 
handsome and accomplished, was gentle and affectionate ; 
and his children, being endowed with sound consti- 
tutions, and reared in healthy circumstances, throve 
continually, and gave no trouble. Everybody said that 
Mustapha was a prodigy of prosperity in all respects, 
for nothing ever went wrong with him. He himself 
acknowledged the goodness of Providence with a grate- 
ful heart; and being of a benevolent disposition, he 
dealt largely of the fruits of his industry to the many 
less fortunate people who came under his notice, parti- 
cularly to those whom he had known in his early days. 
At the same time he maintained, under all his pros- 
perity, 2 humble mind; and his manners, which had 
originally been unassuming, never underwent the least 
change. 

The world concluded that Mustapha was a happy 
man; but where is happiness below? He had to 
confess to himself, though he never spoke of such 
subjects to others, that the many external blessings 
which he enjoyed, had failed to give him true ease 
and peace of mind. Always, as these blessings had 
increased, he had found himself more and more removed, 
as it were, from the sympathies of his fellow-creatures. 
It was not that he was not courted and flattered, as 
rich men usually are, or that the world generally failed 
to acknowledge his merits and his virtues. It was that 
no one now seemed to enter into his feelings on a foot- 
ing of brotherly equality. It appeared to be felt, that 
a man such as he is all-sufficient to himself. No one 
was much concerned about him. Those who were 
nearest to an equality with him, and with whom he 
came most in contact, were the most jealous of him, and 
the coldest in their demeanour. Even the affections of 
his nearest relatives withered under the shadow of his 
growingimportance. They thought him proud, merely 
because he had been raised above them ; and when any 
great man gave him his friendship, they would say, he 
was ambitious of the notice of his superiors, though 
that was a thing which he never made the least effort 
to obtain. He would try, by putting on a manner more 
familiar than would otherwise have been necessary, and 
which accordingly was of a forced character, to assure 
them that he was unchanged in heart, and this went 
some little way in convincing them; but he found no 
great satisfaction in so partial a success, and one which 
was to be gained only by a sacrifice of sincerity. 

At length the tide of fortune turned with Mus- 
tapha. Somé barks of his were lost at sea, and his 
bazaar was about the same time broken into, and 
robbed of goods to a large amount. ‘The plague 
coming at that time to Constantinople, his wife and 
three of his children were swept off by it in the 


ties with a firm and collected mind; but he could not 
conceal from himself that he was now too old to repair 
the loss of his wealth, and 


that nothing which this | 


world can give would ever make up for the removal 
of his dear children. He had been taught a sort of 
stoicism by the isolation in which he had lived so 
long during his prosperous days, and he now prepared 
himself to bear these distresses in solitude and secrecy, 
‘The world,’ he said, ‘ has been little troubled with me 
or my concerns hitherto, and I shall not begin now to 
call its attention, when I can present myself only as a 
distressing spectacle of misfortune.’ But he speedily 
found that the world would not allow him to bear the 
burden of calamity alone. All kinds of people, even 
those who had been most envious of him in his better 
days, came about him with expressions of condolence. 
Many offered him assistance to begin business anew, 
Kinsfolk who had deserted his house for years, now 
flocked to it, to grieve with him for the loss of his 
children. It might almost be said, there was a general 
movement in society to console and cheer the unfortu- 
nate Mustapha. He was at first surprised and some- 
what embarrassed, but then pleased. ‘The voice of 
kindness found its way into and softened his heart. 
For the first time he wept; but his tears were 
expressive as much of happiness as of sorrow. 

Calling his remaining children around him, he said: 
* My beloved ones, God is great. He maketh joy out 
of sorrow, and giveth the victory to weakness. Once I 
was wealthy and great, and the only consequence was, 
that I became an object of the malignant feelings of my 
fellow-creatures. I never was happy then; and perhaps | 
it was but right that I should thus pay for the many | 
advantages I enjoyed over others in a scene where all 
are equal in the eye of God. Now my wealth is gone, 
and I have lost greater treasures still; but behold, 
calamity has restored to me the hearts of my neigh- 
bours and kinsfolk. I am once more simply a man 
amongst men. They give me their sympathies, as one 
exposed like themselves to the hardships and difficulties 
of life. And in their kindness I feel a delight beyond 
all that this world can give under any circumstances | 
whatever. Rejoice, then, with me, that we HAVE 
SUFFERED.’ 

The remainder of Mustapha’s life was spent in com- 
paratively humble circumstances; but he never had 
occasion to regret the loss of fortune. There was even 
a happiness in store for him beyond all he had yet felt, 
for his children, who in the days of prosperity had 
thought only of their own indulgences, and were often 
wayward and disobedient, now concentrated their best 
feelings on their amiable parent ; and in their exertions 
for his benefit, their generous self-denial, and their kind 
attention to his comfort, formed a guard around him, 
within which he felt a security such as mere wealth 
cannot give. 


BADGES. 


Tue French knight, who, in his metrical chronicle— 
now accepted as an authoritative historical record— 
has left us such an interesting account of the sudden 
and tragical downfall of the second Richard, one of the 
most unfortunate of England’s monarchs, relates that 
when the king’s only attendants were ‘ sorrows, sad- 
ness, afflictions, mournings, weepings, and lamentations, 
there was one Jenico, a Gascon squire, who shewed 
well the true love that he had for King Richard; for 
never for threats, nor for any entreaty whatever, would 
he put off the badge of his lord the king—to wit, the 


hart, saying: “ Now God forbid that for mortal man 
|I should put off the order of my rightful lord.” So 


that at last it came to the knowledge of the Duke 
of Lancaster, who caused him to be shamefully and 


| basely led to the castle of Chester, where he expected 
course of a few days. Mustapha regarded his calami- | 


day by day to lose his head.’ The chronicler proceeds 
to state, that he could not ascertain whether Jenico was 
executed or not. It is gratifying to us to know, how- 
ever, that the loyalty and fidelity of the Gascon did not 
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cost him his life. During the three subsequent reigns, 
he can be occasionally espied through the dim mists 
which envelop the by-ways and out-of-the-way places 
of history. At one time, we read of him defeating 
with great slaughter the Magynnys, and other wild 
Trishry, in Ulster ; at another, in conjunction with the 
Bishop of Down, making treaties with the redoubtable 
Donald of the Isles, and otherwise comporting himself 
as an approved good soldier and servant of the state. 
The white hart was Richard’s favourite cognizance: he 
wore it in honour and remembrance of his mother, the 
beauteous Joan Holand, the renowned Fair Maid of 
Kent. 

The coat-armour of a royal or noble family being 
considered of far too sacred a character to be worn 
as a personal ornament or distinction by a retainer of 
inferior rank, unless a herald, the Badge, Cognizance, 
or Sign of Company, as it was variously termed, worn 
by all, from king or baron down to the menial, served 
as a recognition and distinction of party, of feudal 
allegiance and dependency, to both friends and foes. 
It was worn on the arm or cap: the minstrel was 
distinguished by wearing his suspended round the neck 
by a silver chain. Unlike the device, which was as- 
sumed at pleasure, and merely expressed the peculiar 
design, sentiment, or inclination of the person who bore 
it, the badge was invariably considered hereditary, and 
was assumed in commemoration of daring feats of arms, 
or family alliances, as an emblem of territorial tenure 
and possessions ; and, in some instances, it even indicated 
the name or title of the chief by whom it was worn. 
Nor was it worn on the person alone: the mansions of 
the great, the ecclesiastical edifices they founded or 
endowed, their tombs, furniture, armour, vassals, all 
were marked by the distinguishing badge. Yet, like 
the device, it was not recognised by the heralds, though 
in course of time it has surreptitiously crept into coat- 
armour as a heraldic charge. 

The two most ancient badges in English history are 
the White and Red Roses of the rival houses of York 
and Lancaster. ‘The white rose of York was the 
territorial distinction and tenure of the Castle and 
Honour of Clifford, a possession of that royal house. 
It is difficult to say why it is more particularly men- 
tioned as their war-badge during the devastating civil 
war; probably it was selected, as such, from the other 
badges of the family, merely in contradistinction and 
opposition to the red rose of Lancaster. Shakspeare, 
in his historical dramas, closely follows the text of the 
old chroniclers; yet we have not been able to find, 
among any of those old black-letter historians, any 
allusion to the famous scene in the Temple Garden ; 
but a tradition of such an occurrence might have been 
extant in the great poet’s day, nor does it seem at all 
improbable that Richard Plantagenet said: 

* Since you are tongue-tied, and so loath to speak, 

In dumb significants proclaim your thoughts : 

Let him that is a true-born gentleman, 

And stands upon the honour of his birth, 

If he suppose that I have pleaded truth, 

From off this brier pluck a white rose with me.’ 
And that Somerset replicd : ° 

* Let him that is no coward, nor no flatterer, 

But dare maintain the party of the truth, 

Pluck a red rose from off this thorn with me.’ 

Theobald IV., King of Navarre, and Count of 
Champaigne and Brie, the famous troubadour, poet, 
patron of poets, song-maker and song-singer, as the 
old writers term him, returning from the Holy Land, 
brought with him the first Damascus rose ever seen 
in Western Europe. Planted in a congenial climate 
and soil at Theobald’s city of Provins, the new and 
beauteous flower flourished and multiplied, attracting 
great and receiving the high honour of 
Sd used in the grandest ahd most solemn religious 


ceremonies of the day. Some years subsequently, 
Edmund, surnamed Crouchback, the second son of 
Henry III., married Blanche of Navarre, a descendant 
of Theobald. Provins, at that time, was famous for 
its woollen manufactures ; and Philip /e Hardi, king of 
France, eager to raise funds, to prosecute an unjust 
war, heavily taxed the master manufacturers, who 
declared their unwillingness and inability to submit to 
such exaction. William of Pentecost, the mayor of 
Provins, wishing to obtain the king’s favour, proposed 
to the masters, that if they would pay the increased 
tax, he would cause the bell which announced the hours 
of labour to be rung an hour later than the usual time 
every evening, thus giving the masters an hour's extra 
work from each man. ‘This proposition was accepted, 
and the consequence was, that the workmen broke out 
in open insurrection, during which the mayor was 
killed. The king, enraged at this proceeding, sent 
Edmund Crouchback to reduce the citizens to order, 
which he did in a fearfully cruel manner, and also broke 
the bell to pieces, declaring that, for the future, the will 
of the master alone should regulate the hours of labour. 
In commemoration of these events, Crouchback as- 
sumed as a badge the red rose for which Provins had 
already become famous; and the king gave him the 
titles of Champaigne and Brie. We'may just add, as a 
sequel to this specimen of feudal times, that after some 
years, and many petitions, letters-patent were granted, 
permitting the town to have another bell, named Guil- 
lamette, in honour of the murdered mayor, and bearing 
an inscription humiliating to the citizens; but Provins 
never after regained its manufacturing importance. 
Crouchback subsequently became Earl of Lancaster: 
his descendant Henry, surnamed Wryneck, was the 
first duke of that title. John of Gaunt, fourth son 
of Edward III., marrying Blanche of Artois, sole 
heiress of Wryneck, assumed the badge of the red 
rose, and shortly after was, by parliament, granted 
the dukedom of Lancaster. As the Lancastrian party 
defended their usurpation, by asserting that Crouch- 
back was the eldest son of Henry IIL, but had been 
set aside on account of his deformity, and that conse- 
quently, through Blanche of Artois, they were the 
legitimate heirs to the throne, the red rose of Pro- 
vins derived from Crouchback had a strong political 
signification, as well as being the badge of a powerful 
party in the state. The importance of badges as the 
insignia of political partisans must not be underrated. 
The white hart of the deposed Richard was a continual 
source of inquietude to the usurper Henry; statutes 
were enacted forbidding its being worn; and though 
Richard had been long dead, leaving no direct heirs, 
yet Harry Percy, ‘the hare-brained Hotspur,’ raised 
the north, and fought the battle of Shrewsbury under 
the badge and banner of the white hart. Even so late 
as Queen Elizabeth’s time, an act was passed, by 

which a severe penalty was laid on ‘all phantasticall 
prophecies, upon or by the occasion of any badges, 
cognizances, or like things.’ 

The origin of the well-known badge worn by the 
Princes of Wales, has long been an unsettled question 
amongst antiquaries. The common version—that it 
was the crest of the king of Bohemia, who was slain 
at the battle of Cressy, and first assumed by the Black 
Prince in commemoration of that conflict —is now 
considered to be merely a mediewval myth. The king 
of Bohemia’s crest was the wings of a vulture, but he 
wore as his device the representation of an ostrich 
eating a spike, to imply how little he dreaded the perils 
of cold iron. This ostrich, then, it is supposed, supplied 
the three feathers for the prince’s ‘cap of fame.’ On 
the other hand, there is clear evidence that Edward 
IIL. and most of his sons, wore the ostrich feathers as 
well as the Black Prince. The famous herald and 
Holme, ascribes a totally different 
origin to this badge. He asserts that the ostrich 
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Carnarvon, in consequence of his 


blue coat worn by the scholars of Christ’s School, 
London; and we may add, that the last relic of the 
badge still clings to the arms of a few of the London 
watermen and firemen. 

Beside the white rose, the house of York had several 
other badges—as a falcon confined by a fetterlock—a 
white lion, representing the Earldom of March—a black 
bull, for the Honour of Clare—a white boar, for the 
Honour of Windsor. Edmond Langley, son of Edward 
IIL, first assumed the falcon in the fetterlock, thereby, 
as it is supposed, implying that ‘the aspiring blood of 
York’ was debarred from mounting to the throne. 
Edward IV., when the fortunes of his family were in 
the ascendant, commanded his son to wear this badge, 
but with the fetterlock open; and said, that when 
Edmond Langley first wore it, he asked his children if 
they knew the Latin for fetterlock; not receiving an 
immediate answer, he thus proceeded: ‘ Well, if you 
cannot tell me, I will you. It is hic, hac, hoc, taceatis— 
that is: Be silent and quiet, for God knows what may 
come to pass hereafter.’. ‘The white boar was the favou- 
rite badge of Richard III.; 13,000, worked in fustian, 
were distributed at his coronation. The swan and the 
antelope were well-known cognizances of the house of 
Lancaster. They derived the swan through the Bohuns, 
from Godfrey of Bouillon, and he from the famous, or 
rather fabulous, Knight of the Swan, so celebrated 
in ancient romance. A portcullis was the badge of 
the Beaufort branch of the Lancaster family; it was 
worn by our Tudor kings, and also by James I. of 
Scotland and his descendants, in commemoration of 
his marriage with the courageous and devoted Lady 
Jane Beaufort. 

An old political poem, not long since discovered 
among the manuscripts in Trinity College, Dublin, is 
particularly curious from its enumeration of the badges 
worn by the Yorkist leaders at the sanguinary battle 
of Towton, in 1461, which proved so fatal to the 
Lancastrians: 40,000 of that party, it is said, were left 
lifeless on the field. ‘This dreadful conflict is unparal- 
leled in the history of warfare; it commenced at four 
o’clock in the afternoon, and continued until the after- 
noon of the next day, snow falling heavily all the time. 
The poem, if it is really worthy of the name, is an 
exulting pean on the great victory, and is composed in 
honour of Edward IV., who is designated in it as ‘ the 
white rose of Rouen’— the flower alluded to at the end 
of each verse, he having been born in that city. Being 


Canterbury, and Clinton with his kay; 
white ship of Bristol, he feared not that fray ; 

The black ram of Coventry, he said not one nay. 

Blessed be the time that ever God spread that flower. 


falcon and the fetterlock were there that tide ; 

black bull also himself he would not bide ; 

dolphin came through Waies, three carps by his side ; 
The proud leopard of Salisbury he gaped his gums wide. 
Blessed be the time that ever God spread that flower. 
The boar’s head from Windsor, with tushes sharp and keen; 
The ostrich feather was in the field, that many men might 


seen; 
the | ‘The wild rat from Northampton, with her broad nose; 


There was many a fair pennon waiting on the rose. 
Blessed be the time that ever God spread that flower. 


The favourite badge of Henry VIL, still to be seen 
in great profusion in the beautiful chapel which bears 
his name at Westminster, was a crown in a hawthorn, 
assumed on account of the royal crown having been 


long | found concealed in one of those trees after the battle of 


Bosworth. The Tudor rose, half white and half red, 
was also first worn in his reign, as a memento of the 
union of the two rival houses, whose unhappy conten- 
tions had caused such misery to the English people. 

A curious and not inappropriate method of displaying 
the royal badges formerly prevailed—they were painted 
on the smaller vessels of the navy, and each ship was 
known by the name of its respective decoration. In 
the Pepysian Collection, in the library of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, there is a large folio manuscript, on 
vellum, bearing the following superscription, in the 
veritable handwriting of that most garrulous of egotists 


and prince of diary-keepers, the renowned Sam. Pepys: | 


—‘A declaration of the royal navy of England, composed 
by Anthony Anthony, one of the officers of the ordi- 
nance, and by him presented to King Henry VIIL, a.p. 
1546. 

The vessels in this ‘declaration’ are divided into three 


classes: shyppes, galliasses, and roo-barges and pynasses. | 


The shyppes are mostly named after the more pro- 


minent political personages of the period ; but among | 


the other classes we find the Hart, Antelope, Falcon-in- 
the-fetterlock, Portcullis, Hawthorn, Ostrich Feathers, 
Rose-in-the-sun, Double-rose, and Harp. 

The badge that, as we believe, possesses the greatest 
local notoriety at the present day, is the Pelham 


buckle, so well known on the estates of the Earl of | 


Chichester, in the eastern districts of the county of 
Sussex. It may be found on nearly if not quite 
a dozen churches, on the old mansions of the noble 
family, and on their tenant-farmers’ houses. We pass 
by it as the sign of an inn, to find it again on the mile- 
stones by the roadside; we look over the hedge, and 
see it marked on the broad haunches of flocks of 
genuine South-Downs. John de Pelham, an ancestor 
of the Earl of Chichester, assumed this cognizance in 
commemoration of his having been present at the 
capture of the French king at the battle of Poitiers. 
Another badge, assumed from the same event, is that 
of the Earl of Delaware. It represents the crampit of 
a scabbard—the ornament at the end, which prevents 
the point of the sword from protruding—first borne by 
Sir Roger de la Warr. ‘There can be little doubt that 
these two badges were originally the actual objects 
which they now pictorially represent, and had been 
part of the king’s trappings torn from him in the 
desperate struggle of the different persons who claimed 
him as their prize. 


of considerable interest as an early English political 
effusion, we give a short extract from it, premising that 


A peculiar description of badges worn by a few noble 
kriots, 


families were termed 


— 


| 


94 
: feathers were the ensigns of the Princes of Wales | we have been compelled to modernise the spelling, to 
agg make it intelligible to the generality of readers : 
its uest b $ even 
of the Kites of England, ‘ae Prinecs of | greyhound and the hart's head, they quit them wel 
4 Wales, continued to wear them, adding the motto, Ich that day; 
; Dien (I serve); to express that, though of paramount 
importance in Wales, they yet owed allegiance to the i] 
: crown of England. Even at the risk of being tedious, it i 
would be unfair to omit the Welsh tradition respecting i 
: this motto. They maintain that it is a corruption of ! 
Dy (Behold the man), and was 
apph ward of 
| royal father having learned and exclaimed these words i) l 
; when he presented the infant prince to the assembled i 
tribes, in fulfilment of his equivocal promise that he I 
1 would give them a prince ‘ who could speak no word of i 
: English.’ Camden’s explanation of Ich Dien is wo 
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: Apostle, Gal. iv. 1: ‘The heir, as long as he is a chitd, = 
: all.’ There is great probability that Camden is correct. ed 
¢ Formerly, the children of the highest rank not only a 
: waited at table, and performed other menial duties for St 
their parents and seniors, but also wore blue gowns, || Ra 
; the distinguishing dress of domestic servants. The on 
: last relic of that garb is still to be seen in the ‘Al 
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gold or silver lace, and party-coloured silk, twisted and 
knotted into certain fantastic but distinct forms. When 
carried on stone, this ornament frequently formed a 
continuous line of fretwork round a building. The 
Stafford, Wake, and Bourchier knots are well known 
to antiquarians. 

Sometimes objects were chosen as badges which, 
from their designations bearing the desired sound, 
represented the name of the wearer. These symbolical 
puns upon surnames were known as rebuses. The capa- 
risons of Mowbray, Duke of Norfolk, were embroidered 
with mulberries on that memorable occasion when he 
appeared in the lists 

At Coventry, upon St Lambert’s Day. 

The of Arundel was a swallow—in French, 
hirondelle; that of Harrison, a hedgehog—in French, 
herisson. The rebus, however, was mostly used by eccle- 
siastics ; almost every bishop and abbot having one with 
which, carved on stone or painted on glass, they adorned 
their dwellings, and the churches, colleges, or other 
edifices that they erected, endowed, or repaired. Many 
of these are still to be seen. The abbey-church of 
St Albans displays in many places the rebus of Abbot 
Ramridge—the representation of a ram standing on a 
rocky ridge. In Abbot Islip’s chapel, in Westminster 
Abbey, his name is represented in three different 
modes—an eye and a slip of a plant; a man slipping 
from the branch of a tree, and exclaiming, I slip; and 
the capital letter J beside the slip of a plant. The rebus 
of Prior Bolton of St Bartholomews, in London, was 
a bird bolt (an arrow) inserted in a ton; that of 
Bishop Middleton, the letter M in the middle of a ton! 
Alcock, Bishop of Ely, and founder of Jesus College, 
Cambridge, covered the most conspicuous parts of that 
building with the representation of a cock standing on 
a terrestrial globe, the latter being considered symbo- 
lical of all?! At the University of Oxford, a curious 
custom, derived from the rebus, is still maintained. 
Every New Year’s Day, the bursar of Queen’s: College 
presents a needle and thread to each student, saying: 
‘Take this, and be thrifty. The needle and thread— 
aguille et fils—being the rebus of Robert de Eglesfeld, 
the chaplain of Philippa of Hainault, and founder of 
the college, which he named Queen’s in honour of his 
royal mistress. 

Several of the early English printers displayed their 


rebus on the title-pages of their works. That of Hewe 
Goes, the first printer in York, represented a goose beside 
the letter 7 ; but the most far-fetched one of the many 
we have met with was that of Gerard Dews, which 
represented two persons in a garret playing at dice, 
one of them having just thrown deux! 

Rare Ben Jonson, in his play of The Alchemist, 
takes an opportunity of ridiculing the rebus, among 
the other follies of his day which he so trenchantly 
satirises. When Abel Drugger, the simple tobacconist, 
applies to the impostor Subtle to invent for him a sign- 
board that will magically attract customers to his 
shop, the cheat says to his confederate, in presence 
of their admiring dupe : 

*I will have his name 
Formed in some mystic character, whose radii, 
Striking the senses of the passers-by, 
Shall, by a virtual influence, breed 
That may result upon the party owns it. 
As thus: He first shall have a bell—that’s Abel ; 
And by it standing one whose name is Dee, 
Tn a rug gown; there's D and rug—that’s Drug ; 
And right anenst him, a dog snarling er— 
There’s Drugger. Abel Drugger, that’s his sign, 
And here’s now mystery and hieroglyphic.’ 


be found on tombstones and old houses in the eastern 
coast of England. Public notaries, also, used distinc- 
tive marks, which were publicly registered. Blome- 
field, in his vat al of Norfolk, complains that ‘ they 
use no mark at now, but only add N.P. at the end 
of their names.’ Indeed, from the inspection of old 
documents, it appears, that when few could write, 
almost every illiterate person who had to sign his name 
used a distinctive hieroglyphic—not the simple cross 
that is used now-a-days, with John Nokes, his mark. 
The peculiar mark of a notary would insure to the 
ignorant that that official had examined or executed 
the document to which it was attached, in the same 
manner as the mark of the merchant afforded a 
guarantee for the quality of the goods. The reader 
may have smiled at the silly conceits of the rebus; yet 
it is most probable that it was purposely adopted to 
convey to the illiterate the name of their pious bene- 
factor. The last merchant’s mark that we have seen 
in actual use, was on the merchandise of the East India 
Company, previous to that corporation ceasing to trade. 
As an example of the use of such marks among illiterate 
people and foreigners, we may observe, that bales of 
valuable cloths passed from hand to hand from Canton 
to Peking, ‘Tibet, or Japan, without ever being opened— 
the well-known mark of the Company being a sufficient 
guarantee for the quality and quantity of their contents. 


MORAL SCOTLAND! 


In forty cities and towns in Scotland, every 149 of the 
population supports a dram-shop, while it requires 981 to 
keep a baker, 1067 to support a butcher, and 2281 to 
sustain a bookseller. In Ayr, the rate is one public-house 
for every 98 of the population; in Campbeltown, one for 
every 91; in Dumfries (sad pre-eminence !), one for every 
80. These are agricultural towns. It is rather remark- 
able, that in towns containing a large infusion of manufac- 
turing people, the proportion is more favourable—Edin- 
burgh and Glasgow, for instance, having one public-house 
for so many as 164 and 163 of the people, and Paisley one 
for every 222. Among counties, the proportion of public- 
houses to population is not so alarming as in the towns’ 
generally—the worst being Fifeshire, which has one public- 
house for every 166 people.—Abridged from the Edinburgh 
News, Jan. 8, 1853. 

A farm-servant describes in the Banffshire Journal 
(January 11, 1853), the manner in which the unmarried 
country labourers of Scotland pretty generally live in what are 
called bothies—detached cottages, to which they are assigned 
by their employers :—‘ I have been for five years a bothie- 
man, and I have no good to say of these places. The last 
bothie I was an inmate of, was a horrid dirty den. There 
were five men and a boy in this pigsty. We had two pecks 
of oatmeal weekly, and one pint of milk each day. A pot, 
a bench, a salt box, a lamp, one water-pail, and two rough 
stools made up the whole of the useful furniture allowed us 
by the farmer. We had meal-chests, wooden bowls, and 
spoons of our own, None of the servant-girls ever looked 
near-our beds but on a Sabbath morning, before we were 
all up, or to put clean sheets on them at the end of every 
six weeks. Such were our physical comforts, but what 
shall I say of our moral comforts? If I were to point out 
all that I have seen done and said, I would not be believed. 
Gaming, singing of profane songs, cursing, uttering un- 
seemly jests, bastinading, or as we call it, “ ramming” an 
offender on the sole of the foot with the back of an axe 


(and verily the poor ploughman who refused to submit to 
| us who were his accusers, judges, and punishers, came off 
' second best), annoying or jeering at any one who might 
bring forward anything useful ; ing whisky, and 
drinking the same in the bothie : such conduct as the above 
_ occupied almost the whole of our time; and if there was 
one day in which we were more vicious than another, it 
Sabbath. 


We ought not to conclude without noticing: the was the 
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draw out all our evil propensities. . Speaking in round 
numbers, we have in Aberdeen, Banff, and Morayshire, 
— ati = places, inhabited by about 1000 bothie- 

b bres Masters and servants have been gradually 
power! from each other for seventy or eighty years past. 
Education has been favourable to the former, while the 
mind of the latter has been left to famish and starve. 
The masters have become so polished in their manners 
and conversation, that they will not hold intercourse with 
their servants. They not only neglected to “order well 
their household,” but they have driven us from under the 
family roof as a nuisance, and assigned us a bothie, where 
we can without restraint indulge to excess in those humi- 
liating practices for which many of us are notorious, alike 
to our own disgrace and to the misfortune of others.’ 


A TAME BUTTERFLY. 


ee bleak November morning, when the sky, the 
air, and all nature wore that sullen and desponding look 
80 — to our climate at this seagon, a lady, who for 
the first time had risen from a bed of sickness, went into 
an adjoining apartment, where she perceived a gay and 
beautiful butterfly in the window. Astonished at finding 
this creature of flowers and sunshine in so uncongenial a 
situation, she watched its movements and operations. As 
the sun came out for a bright brief space, it fluttered 
joyously about the window, and imparted to the sick-room 
an air of cheerfulness and hope. Towards evening, however, 
the tiny creature drooped its wings; the lady then placed 
it ina glass tumbler on the mantel-piece. During the night, 
hard frost came on, and the room was in consequence very 
cold. In the morning, the butterfly lay in the bottom of 
the tumbler apparently dead. ‘The invalid, grieved that 
her gentle companion of the previous day should so 
soon perish, made some effort to restore its fragile exist- 
ence. She put it on her own warm hand, and breathing 
upon it, perceived it give signs of returning animation ; she 
then once more placed it in its glass-house on the rug 
before the fire. Soon the elegant little insect spread out 
its many-coloured wings, and flew to the window, where 
the sun was shining brightly. By and by, the sun retired, 
and the window-panes getting cold, the creature sank 
down on the carpet again, apparently lifeless. The same 
means were used to restore animation, and with the same 
success. This alternation of life and death went on for 
many days, till at last the grateful little thing became quite 
tame, and seemed to be acquainted with its benefactress. 
When she went to the window, and held out her finger, it 
would, of its own accord, hop upon it; sometimes it would 
settle for an hour at a time upon her hand or neck, when 
she was reading or writing. Its food consisted of honey; 
a drop of which the lady would put upon her hand, when 
the butterfly would uncurl its sucker, and gradually sip it 
up; then it usually sipped up a drop of water in the same 
way. The feeding took place only once in three or four 
days. In this manner its existence was prolonged through 
the whole winter, and part of the following spring. As it 
approached the end of its career, its wings became’ quite 
transparent, and its spirits apparently dejected. It would 
rest quietly in its ‘crystal palace’ even when the sun was 
wooing it to come out, and at last, one morning in A 
it was found dead—quite dead. at 


NEW STOVE-GRATE, 


This invention relates to a novel construction of stove- 
grates and stoves, whereby the heat from the burning fuel 
may be greatly intensified and conducted into the apartment, 
and, by radiating from a metallic plate or metallic surfaces, 
made to warm the air inthe room. ‘The novel arrangement 
consists principally in making or casting, in one piece, the 
front bars of the grate with a metallic plate or plates or 
surfaces, which extend therefrom into the room. The 
patentee prefers to make or construct the front bars in 
such a manner that they shall overhang and partially cover 
the fire, which, consequently, lies under and in contact 
with them; and the heat which they receive from the fire 
will be conducted from the bars to the metallic plate or 
surfaces to which the front bars are connected ; and from 


the metallic plate or surfaces the heat will be diffused in 


the room by radiation. The ash-pan is placed below, and 
may be taken out through an op in the radiati 
metallic plate or surfaces, when it is desired to remove the 
ashes ; and after the ash-pan has been emptied and re. 
placed, this opening is covered up by a light casting, which 
can be moved with facility; Gants obviating the neces- 
sity of removing bodily the heavy casting of which the 
radiating metallic plate or plates or surfaces in front of 
the grate is composed.—Newton's London Journal of 
Inventions. 


LINES TO A FRIEND: 
BY MARIE J. EWEN. 
Mr friend, dear friend, I would thou wert beside me here 


is eve, 
To — from off my heart the thoughts that cannot choose 
but grieve ; 
soul is as a desert, where the lonely night-wind raves 
Like voices of the past amid the silence of its graves. 


And so I rest alone, my friend—alone, and dream of thee, 

With all thy life and earnestness, thy spirit bright and free; 

For thou art as a fair broad stream, o’erhung with flowery 
wreath, 

The dancing spray of hope above, the strong dark wave 
beneath. 


Oh, it were well if thou wert here ! for, gazing on thy face, 

My spirit’s cloud would fade before its eloquence and grace; 

And as the sacred calm of eve, when stars begin to shine, 

So were it with me if this hand, sweet friend, were clasped 
in thine. 


And thou shouldst tell me fairy tales of happy early days, 
And be touch’d heart would give thee back a blessing and 


a praise 

Or thou shouldst read with deep clear voice some lofty 
chant of old, 

From rich illumined story-book, with massive clasp of gold. 


Or’some old German legend of the Rhine-stream rushing 
free. 


Or snatch of graceful song, as Uhland’s ‘ Castle by the Sea’ 
Some tale like that which Hoffmann tells of lovers fond and 


true, 
The Student and Veronica with eyes of dusky blue. 


Or we would lay the books aside, and muse on statues fair, 
On Art and sweetest Italy, with its enchanted air; 

On elassic, holy ground, where’er thy pilgrim-feet have trod: 
Or we would talk of graver things—of Nature and of God, 


We!—rather thou—so great and good, so wise and yet so 
til 


And I would listen at thy feet, a simple earnest child; 
Thy voice would sound amid this calm like chiming of the 


sea, 
Bearing a freight of jewels bright and lofty thought to 
me, 


Or thou shouldst thrill my bosom’s chords with music 
pure and high, 

And steep my very soul in floods of holy harmony ; 

With breathings of the Infinite, most passionate and strong, 

Ruling my inmost being with the solemn voice of song. 


Oh, » a well if thou wert here!—I should be glad, 
ns' 
Of weeping at my lattice-pane, the sweet stars overhead: 


My soul is like a desert, where the lonely night-wind raves 
Like yoices of the past amid the silence of its graves. 
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